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OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 


parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 
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Our Founder, Alice McLellan Birney, with her daughter Alonsita, now Mrs. Harold 
Walker of Washington, D. C. The following words, spoken by Mrs. Birney when the 


National Congress of Mothers was only one year old, sound as though they had been 
uttered just yesterday: | 


““May we not cultivate in our children the spirit of brotherly love, of that patriotism which Lives 
for its country, which . . . sets itself the task of bringing about a better condition of things? ... 
Let us teach our children that if there be an unpardonable sin it is the misuse of power—intel- 
lectual, political, or social; that the highest development of any faculty is obtained only through 


use, and that life means service—glad, joyous service—for mankind and the world.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’ S 


MESSAGE 





An Eternal Leadership 


Flags flying, bands playing, jolly month of February! 

Month of famous birthdays, loved by great and small. 
George Washington and Lincoln, jolly old St. Valentine 
Speak fortitude and courage and love for one and all. 


WE CANNOT FAIL to profit from remembering, with 
something akin to reverence, the indomitable cour- 
age and fortitude of George Washington, whose 
example of heroic devotion to the cause of freedom 
is still unexcelled. As we celebrate the birthday of 
Abraham Lincoln we are bound to remember his un- 
failing consecration to the preservation of “one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

In this month of famous birthdays we shall also 
celebrate another significant event, the founding of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Washington, D. C., February 17, 1897. On that oc- 
casion we pay tribute to the far-reaching vision of 
two noble women, Alice McLellan Birney and 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, who dared to insist that 
the future of our nation must depend upon the 
health and well-being of the children of all the 
people. 

They dared to halt the wheels of industry to res- 
cue children too young for hard, confining labor; they 
dared to assert that the children of the poor and un- 
schooled were deserving of all the advantages open 
to the children of the privileged. Theirs was the 
belief that “what is right and good for the most 
favored child is right and good for all children.” 
Our Founders recognized that the strength of this 
republic depends upon the intelligence, skill, and 
patriotic devotion of its people. 

They who knew nothing of vitamins and calories, 
“social mores” and psychoanalysis, knew that the ill- 
nourished, neglected child becomes an unhappy, 
disappointed youth and often a burden to society. 
In that long ago day before agriculturists fully rec- 
ognized the dangers inherent in soil erosion, those 
Founders knew that the most difficult and dangerous 
problem confronting our nation was that of human 
erosion, the disintegration and wasting away of 
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human souls. They knew that our nation could not 
afford the loss of enthusiastic, loyal citizenship. 

They also realized that the education of children 
cannot be carried on successfully in segments but 
that an active, sympathetic partnership between 
home and school, parent and teacher, is a very real 
necessity. Thus the parent-teacher association began 
as an instrument “to bring into closer relation the 
home and school, that parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the training of the child.” 
The P.T.A. became a way “to develop between ed- 
ucators and the general public such united efforts 
as will secure the highest advantages in physical, 
mental, social, and spiritual education.” 

The birthdays of Washington and Lincoln provide 
an occasion for us to rededicate ourselves and our 
children to the perpetuation of government of, by, 
and for free people. Our Founders Day anniversary 
provides an occasion for us to rededicate ourselves 
to a public service designed in philosophy and pro- 
gram to develop within every child the qualities of 
citizenship that are essential for sustaining his her- 
itage of freedom. 

When every community can offer to its children 
homes adequate to develop integrity, industry, loyal- 
ty, and faith; schools inspired to discover and develop 
the innate resources of each pupil; and other public 
institutions and agencies maintaining standards con- 
sistent with the ideals of good homes and good 
schools—then the parent-teacher association will have 
become in fact the complete realization of the firm 
beliefs of our Founders. Then it will have become 
an instrument for democracy through which all peo- 
ple, regardless of race or creed, economic or social 
Status, may find a place to combine their total 


strength in service for the citizen child whose destiny 
must be a free world. 


saat A Aig aa 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


This is the sixth article in the preschool series 
of the ‘Building Healthy Personalities” study 
courses. 


AS A CHILD moves out of the home into a bigger 
world, he is confronted with an endless series of 
stresses and tensions. The world he knew, whose cen- 
ter used to be his parents, acquires new centers of 
interest—the kid next door, the lady across the street, 
the man at the store who sells kites. And whenever 
we ourselves talk about this outside world and about 
our children, we come back time and again to the 
nature of the child’s relationship to the people in his 
own home, the primary social group that determines 
the way he adjusts to the world. 
| If young Bruce’s social adjustment to Mother is 
. creative and constructive, one which moves forward 
to a mature relationship, that is his kingdom of 
heaven, and “all things will be added unto him.” His 
social living with other children is essentially an ex- 
pansion of that which he has developed with his 
parents and with the lady next door—who is to some 
degree another parent. And in the same way his adult 
life in society as a whole will depend on whether or 
not his early family life has been rich enough to 
serve as a model for other human relationships. 
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We could discuss the techniques of managing a 
youngster, of saying yes or no in such a way as to 
create the least possible tension. Yet were we to ex- 
amine only these facets of living with a child, we 
would be disregarding the necessity for developing 
within him the capacity to tolerate the tensions that 
are inevitable in all social living. Each child is 
unique and must use his way of life to adjust to 
people different from himself—leaders, groups, play 
oangs, all of them with their own individual ways of 
functioning. 

How, then, can we help to make the child’s ex- 
perience in the world more successful? For me, at 
least, the answer rests on another primary question: 
How can we help the adult who is entrusted with 
the care of the child? How can we help him find the 
courage to be himself, to disregard—now and then— 
even his own reasoning, and to cultivate instead his 
own feeling of closeness? How can we help him sense 
the fact that the child he is living with is also an 
individual? Can we encourage him to think of his 
own grown-up life in terms of a flashback to his 
childhood and his neighborhood gang? Thus will we 


lower the wall of years that separates the parent from . 


the child who is experiencing the social world in a 
similar manner, bringing the two closer together be- 
cause they are sharing the emotional nature of that 
first experience of the social world. 


The Foundation That Is Faith 


What can I tell you about children that you don’t 


Palready know? Both my formal training in child 
psychiatry and what I have learned from my own 
children somehow seem very inadequate when I try 


to put into words this experience of living with chil- 


“dren. But I can note at least a few important con- 


cepts. For one, there is the limitless power of the 


| growth impulse. Children will grow socially and emo- 


tionally, just as they will grow physically. To stop 


this growth is almost impossible. Children will fight 


to get enough emotional food, and they will force us 
to give them the emotional satisfactions needed for 


| their social growth. It is easier to help a child grow 
) when we know that we have such a powerful ally as 
> this basic law of the organism. It makes us see that 


even the mistakes we make will frequently, by their 


) very nature, foster the growth process. 


Another important capacity in the child might be 
talled resilience, for it is like the strength in a good 
automobile tire. The technical term is homeostasis, 
and both words mean stress and strain. We see re- 


» silience in action when little Jimmy walks away from 
® the bigger child who is pushing him around and 


starts playing with someone else instead. We see it 


| Operate when the happy excitements of social living 
» —4 birthday party, for example—become just too 


much of a strain and the child falls asleep in the 
Car or on the grass. Such evidences of homeostasis 
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can be compared with the power of the stomach to 





vomit up bad food or too much food. 

There is also a third major force, one that we 
frequently disregard because it is so big and some- 
times even frightening. This forceful process is known 
technically as identification. It simply means that the 
child wants to be like his private gods. We know 
that the child is so sensitive that he not only can be 
a clever imitator but can actually become like the 
people who are his gods. 

These are some of the child’s most useful tools. 


With them he is well equipped to take part in the 
experiences of life. Admittedly we wish to make 
these experiences more successful. What, then, can 


Elisabeth Hibbs 





we do? To me, at least, the first essential step is for 
the parent to take part in these experiences more 
freely, have more faith in himself, and find enough 
courage to give himself to the child without reserva- 
tion. He must learn to do this even though he knows, 
with fear and trembling, that he himself is not all 
good, that he sometimes has a “devil” in him. He 
must realize, indeed, that it is better for the child 
to see that devil than never to know the person his 
parent really is. 


In Honesty Is Strength 


How can we be more to our children? Only by 
being more truly ourselves. One of the inadequacies 
I struggle with in myself has to do with my tendency 
to be a parent at all times. When I feel like being 
a little boy with my little boy, I am somehow afraid 
that later on I may not be able to be his parent once 
more. I am afraid that I will thereby lose my ability 
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te be a good father. But when I actually become a 
little boy with my six-year-old, then I tend to keep 
myself from being the loving mother and the pro- 
tective father at a later moment. I am afraid that if 
I were to trust my own feelings and allow myself to 
be all I want to be at any moment, I might be cheat- 
ing my child. 

One day I discovered to my great surprise and 
delight that my children got a tremendous satisfac- 
tion out of mocking my anger by imitating my gruff 
demands. They did not seem to realize until then 
that I too could see through the Fuehrer in me, 
through which they had seen for some time past. 
Now at last we could laugh at this Fuehrer, and the 
problems of parenthood have never been quite the 
same since. 

There is a final stage to this development that is 
deeply satisfying. Once when I found enough courage 
to be a tired little boy in front of my four-year-old 
daughter she had an opportunity to sense her own 
budding mother impulses. The fact that she had a 
chance to comfort me when I had a headache some- 
how made me more of a real person to her, and it 
certainly also made her more of a real person to 
me. ‘ 

We can try to give a child certain rights, but it 
seems to me he will never possess them in the fullest 
sense unless we also demand these rights for our- 
selves, thereby proving to him that they are attain- 
able. For instance, we often talk about the child’s 





right to keep some things to himself, to have his owp 
secrets. But do we realize and stress the importang 
of our right to our own secrets? We often talk aboy 
the need for family councils. My children receng 
taught me the real significance of them by holding 
a series of children’s conferences, thus slapping oy 
wrists for our unconfessed adult conferences! 


What Rights Are Basic? — 


What does the child need from his parents, from 
his social group, from his teachers? The boy need; 
to feel that you accept his right to be as tough as q | 
boy can be and yet also play with dolls. The giz] 
demands that you accept her right to be tender and 
feminine and yet also play cowboy. Both need the 
right of privacy—the exclusive right to enjoy a friend | 
or to use a piece of property. They need the right to 
see you dare to jump feet first one way or the other 
instead of perpetually sitting on the fence. If they 
don’t see you go ahead and do something you are not 
certain about, how can they be expected to act on 
their own feelings, plunging into something whose 
outcome is uncertain? 

The child needs to know the full depth of your 
feeling. He needs to be devastated by your anger, to 
be temporarily deserted by, or to be absorbed by, your 
love. He needs to know how it feels to be kept out of 
your friendship with someone else or to be pulled 
into it. He will be hurt by some of these things, but 
you must remember that he’ll be hurt even more if 
he sees you perpetually covering up, being almost 
insincere in an attempt to make believe that all is 
well every minute. 

A child needs to know that some people don’t love 
him at all and that no one loves him all the time. 
(He doesn’t even love himself all the time.) He needs 











to know that he can battle with the kid next door 
or with the lady down the block and that he can 
lose the battle and live through it. 

Children are what we adults would like to be. 
They will fight to get close to us so that they can 
be loved. This is why they need the right to isolate 
themselves, to run away from us, in order that they 
can come back to us again. And each one of them 
also needs the right to be a baby again, to be “re 
mothered” once more, even for just a little while. 
Above all, your child needs to see your immaturity, 
to see what is irrational in you, because he will never 
know anyone quite so well or quite so decisively as 
he knows you. And if he doesn’t know all of you, he 
will never know all of anybody. 





Carl A. Whitaker, M.D., noted psychiatrist, is chait- | 


man of the department of psychiatry in the Medical 
School of Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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IN THEIR 
JEANS 


He’s only a little fellow, but he can learn 
to make wise choices in the matter of money. 
Just give him practice, plenty of it, and you'll 


see rich results. 


Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


© H. Armstrong Roberts 


This is the sixth article in the school-age series of the “Building Healthy Personalities” study courses. 


WE ALL WANT our children to show good sense about 
dollars and cents even if we ourselves lack such judg- 
ment. But we sometimes forget that the skillful use of 
money is not just an instinct that springs into action 
all at once. The ability to spend wisely comes from 
experience and practice. It takes time—and many 
grownups still have lots to learn about it. 

“Money burns a hole in Billy’s pocket. He just 
won't save a cent!” one mother complains about her 
nine-year-old spendthrift. Billy takes his weekly al- 
lowance, heads straight for the nearest dime store, 
and comes home penniless—bearing what his parents 
consider useless trinkets. He always wants more 
spending money long before the week is up, and he 
usually gets it. 

Billy’s pal is just the opposite. Hank always seems 
to have plenty of money. Yet, far from spending it, 
he diligently stashes it away. His piggy bank is fairly 
bursting at the seams. Hank’s parents are as proud 
as punch of his thrifty nature. 

Which of these two boys handles money wisely? 
Actually both youngsters are going to extremes. One 
is being too careless; the other is being unwhole- 
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somely anxious with money. In practice, the spender 
would be the easier one to help because the hoarder 
probably has emotional difficulties. 


Why an Allowance? 


How does a child learn to handle money wisely? 
First of all, he has to have practice in spending, If 
we can only think of money as a tool—a complicated, 
important social tool—we will see that the only way 
a child can learn to use it skillfully is by using it. A 
weekly allowance offers him this necessary first-hand 
spending experience. 

“But he just wastes his allowance. He buys candy 
and junk with it. What good is that kind of experi- 
ence?” parents ask. And it is hard to sit back and 
watch our boys and girls dribble away the hard- 
earned money we entrust to them! Ralph spends it 
on worthless toys. Helen never stretches her money 
more than a minute ahead. 

Of course children make these mistakes! They have 
to. Learning to use money wisely and well is a slow 
process of trial and error. Your child learns from his 
mistakes as well as from his wise buys. In fact, if he 
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never made mistakes he would never learn. If Harold 
spends his last quarter on a flimsy toy truck he will 
feel disappointed when the wheels drop off. Chances 
are, next time he'll inspect that tempting toy more 
carefully before he pays good money for it. If Helen 
always spends her weekly fortune in one lump and 
doesn’t get any more money until the following week, 
she will gradually realize that she will never be able 
to buy anything more interesting or more important 
than familiar trifles. 

Can’t a youngster learn this without being given a 
weekly allowance? Yes, he can learn, but not nearly 
so well. Hit-or-miss handouts are like pennies from 
heaven. How can a child ever plan ahead when he 
knows neither when he will have more money nor 
how much? If he always gets his money on the spur 
of the moment or if he has to haggle and beg for ev- 
ery cent, he can’t learn to take responsibility: for 
spending and he never needs to think of saving. 

Of course there are other ways, besides his personal 
trials and errors with an allowance, in which a child 
gets lessons in spending. Boys and girls learn about 
money by doing minor marketing for Mother or go- 
ing along on shopping trips for clothing and house- 
wares. Children can take part in some of the pur- 
chases the family makes for the home. 

All these experiences are helpful, but they cannot 
take the place of a fixed weekly allowance which a 
child spends and saves in his own way—and with 
which he makes his own mistakes. The allowance is 
not a favor but a tool. During the school years it helps 
the child learn to manage money more skillfully, so 
that by the time he reaches high school he should be 
able to handle most of his purchases for himself. 


How Much Allowance? 


The amount of money you allot your child is really 
not so important as seeing to it that he can count on 
a definite sum each week. There isn’t any right 
amount for every child at a given age. The family 
budget and the prices of things will influence the 
amount you can afford to set aside, and this you can 
explain to your child. Other questions to consider 
are these: Where do you live? Are there lots of allur- 
ing neighborhood stores, providing plenty of incen- 
tive or opportunity for spending? What things does 
your child need to buy? How much spending money 
do his friends have? 

Playmates’ allowances need not dictate the precise 
amount you give your own child, but knowing the 
facts will help you to make a reasonable estimate. 
Eleven-year-old Susan may get fifty cents a week. 
Nancy has seventy-five cents. Helen gets a dollar and 
a half. Family incomes differ, and allowances among 
children of the same age will also differ. There’s no 
reason to hide this “fact of life” from a child. On the 
other hand, you probably will not want his allow- 
ance to be the smallest or the largest in his circle. 
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Age has to be considered too. There’s a difference 
between the relatively small amount a first-grader 
needs and the allowance appropriate for a ten-year. 
old. And as a child’s experience in spending grows 
his weekly allowance should be increased too, 

To help you and your child know how much 
spending money he needs, you can sit down together 
and make out a kind of budget. How much for 
movies? For candy? For ice cream? For hobby sup- 
plies? For birthday party gifts? This kind of plan. 
ning is not meant to produce a hard-and-fast blue. 
print, but it does help estimate how much money 


the child will feel to be necessary and how much it | 


is reasonable for him to have. 


Where the Money Goes 


Sometimes parents are tempted to hand out a fixed 
allowance with a lot of strings attached. Ten-year. 
old Mary’s allowance of two dollars per week out. 
strips all of her friends’ spending money. But every 
cent of Mary’s money is carefully earmarked—for the 
class treasury, school supplies, carfare, milk, Sunday 


school. When Mary polishes off these weekly obliga. | 


tions she has next to nothing left for things she wants, 
Mary is learning to handle money all right, but is she 
learning to take responsibility for how it is spent? 

Parents can make very helpful suggestions that 
youngsters will welcome. David is so reckless in get- 
ting rid of his allowance that he always wants and 
needs more money long before the next “pay day.” So 
his mother sits down with him, discusses what he 
wants that he might have had in place of what he did 
buy. She helps him realize that he has to choose, 

Besides allowance, what about the extra money 
that comes unexpectedly or irregularly? Uncle 
George hands out dimes at every visit and never fails 
to send birthday dollars. Grandmother gives money 
at Christmastime. School-age children get a big thrill 
out of this special-occasion money, even though they 
seldom spend it for just the things we'd like them to 
buy. Here again parents can make suggestions—but 
dictating how to spend gift money comes little short 
of confiscating the funds! 

How about the earning of money at home? Some- 
times it’s a good idea to let a child supplement his 
allowance by doing special chores around the house. 
Jim gets paid for raking up the leaves. Mary earns 
extra money by cleaning out the cupboard shelves. 
But tasks that are paid for should be distinct from 
regular chores. It’s a mistake to put a cash premium 
on all cooperation, thus making a business arrange- 
ment of the help children should regularly give as 
their contribution to the welfare of the whole family. 

Paying for a child’s cooperation is like rewarding 
him for good behavior or fining him when he’s 
“bad.” Using money as a disciplinary club is misus- 
ing it, because a child’s behavior has nothing what 
ever to do with how he learns to spend or save. 
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Nor is there any reason to reward a child for ex- 
ceptional school marks or good conduct. Yet many 
parents do pay dimes and quarters for every A or B 
brought home. Why not? Well, it confuses the issue. 
It makes a child feel that he learns for money instead 
of for the greater satisfaction of personal growth. 

Should a youngster ever be fined for something he 
does wrong? Not as a rule. It isn’t fair to use money 
asa threat (“Do as I say, or you won't get a cent for 
the next two weeks’’). On the other hand, a child can 
occasionally be expected to help pay for damage he 
thoughtlessly caused. Bob breaks a window after 
ignoring his mother’s repeated reminders to play ball 
in another part of the yard. There’s no reason why 
he should not give up part of his weekly allowance 
to help pay for a new windowpane, but that does not 
mean his parents should penalize him by withhold- 
ing his income for the next six months! 


Borrowing and Saving 

Sooner or later the young spender discovers that 
his fifteen cents cannot buy a twenty-five-cent attrac- 
tion. He will usually bring his problem to his par- 
ents as a request for more money. Here is a good 
opportunity to acquaint him with the essence of sav- 
ing. “If you keep some of your money now and wait 
until you get your allowance next Friday, you will 
have enough.” Many children will find this sugges- 
tion very enlightening. They can begin at once to 
save the allowance, or some of it, for later use. 

Young children between the ages of six and twelve 
don’t live in the future, and many of them cannot 
look very far ahead. Then, too, the object the child 
wants may be more important now than later on. In 
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such cases many parents are inclined to give the child 
extra money. However, if this does not seem advis- 
able they may want to introduce him to the principle 
and practice of borrowing. They can lend him part 
of next week’s allowance, explaining that this means 
he will be spending in advance of his income. 

At first, a child doesn’t save any of his allowance. 
Gradually he may learn to put aside a nickel or a 
dime for something he wants a week or more from 
now. Being able to save even part of three weeks’ 
allowance to buy Mother a gift is a major project for 
a six-year-old. A ten- or twelve-year-old can look 
ahead even two or three months. But saving for 
something far into the future just doesn’t come nat- 
urally. Children can’t and shouldn’t be made to. If 
you force your youngster to put away money, you are 
deciding; he only goes through the motions. 

Since a child is completely dependent upon adults, 
he “consumes” for years before he is able to produce. 
Yet many parents find it difficult to accept whole- 
heartedly the fact that the child must spend before 
he can save and that he must both spend and borrow 
before he can really earn. Yet we are glad to give 
him his food and shelter and clothing and toys. We 
must learn to give him the allowance in the same 
“tone of voice” as we give him his oatmeal, for it too 
is part of his nurture. 





Sidonie M. Gruenberg, noted parent educator, was 
for many years director of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, which she now serves as consultant. 
Among her many books are the indispensables, We, 
the Parents and Your Child and You. 





Broader and deeper than most of us in 
our thoughtlessness imagine are the 
demands of complete self-knowledge. So 

it is too with the rewards; for to think 
clearly, speak truly, and act justly is to be 


in tune with the universe, an agent of 
ood will. 


Whoever says “I am in the light,” and yet hates his 








brother, is still in darkness. 1 Joun 2:9 (Goodspeed | 


translation) 


CONSIDERING the cryptic and often unmanageable life 
we have to live, it may be just as well that we number 
among our powers that of adding fictional cubits to 
our real stature. Without those cubits we might not 
stand tall enough to meet the demands of our human- 
hood. Perhaps we have to deceive ourselves now and 
then in order to tolerate ourselves. If we were always 
forced, with glaring clarity, to know ourselves ex 
actly as we are—to hear, for example, the repetitious 
ordinariness of our own words or see the mixed mo 
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tives that underlie even our best actions—we might 
be hard put to it to live with ourselves. 


Building Morale on Credit 


As a matter of fact our self-deceptions serve two 
purposes. On the one hand they occasionally help 
us to pretend our way into the actual possession of 
new powers. Thus an adolescent girl, studying the 
angles of her face in the mirror, may detect a com- 
forting, though imaginary, resemblance to Katharine 
Hepburn. No one else would see the resemblance. 
Yet having seen it herself, the girl may go through a 
trying social occasion with just enough extra self- 
yeonfidence to make the experience a genuine success; 
sa success she can build upon to become more happily 
Pherself, not Katharine Hepburn. We are peculiar 
that way, all of us. We handle situations not only 
/with the qualities we possess but also with those we 
Pattribute to ourselves, and sometimes the make-be- 
Mieve qualities help us over the rough places. They 
Bive us a sufficient release from anxiety so that we 
"can bring to gradual, healthy development the pow- 
/ers that are hidden within us. 
© Again, our self-deceptions protect us from the im- 
pact of realities we are emotionally unable to deal 
Pwith. One of the difficult arts of psychotherapy is that 
"of accurately appraising the rate at which the patient 
' can tolerate self-knowledge. A too large, too sudden 

dose of self-awareness may literally be fatal, may lead 

him to suicide. If the patient is to be restored to emo- 
tional health and independence, his self-seeing must 















' 


his} proceed at approximately the same rate as the build- 
eed | ing up of his inner resources for coping with reality. 
At each stage of treatment he must see in himself 
only such traits as he can either accept as normal 
life or begin to change. 
ber | Most of us are not psychiatric patients. Yet we are 
5 to | not altogether unlike them. The chief difference, 
not | perhaps, is that we use our self-deceptions as occa- 
\an- sional emergency measures. The psychiatric patient, 
and | being in a constant state of emotional emergency, 
jays builds a whole behavior pattern upon them. 
ex: When we have said this much in behalf of our 
ous protective self-deceptions we have given them their 
mo- due—or more than their due. For at best they are 
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The Integrity 


of Self-knowing 


dangerous and wobbly props for the ego, and the 
occasional service they render is far outweighed by 
the harm they do if we come to rely upon them. 
Mental and emotional health depends upon a well- 
developed and continuously growing capacity to deal 
with things as they are. We do not attain such health 
by fictionalizing the self and then, in support of that 
ideal self, fictionalizing the world. Such flight from 
reality is a prime maker of human misery, the misery 
we experience and the misery we inflict. To under- 
stand why, we need only to understand why we build 
our elaborate self-defenses in the first place—and 
build them so largely of hostility toward others. 


Defeat, Retreat, Deceit 


We might take the case of another adolescent girl. 
She has never made friends easily. As a child she was 
“bossy,” would not play unless she could have top 
place. She was always pushing other children around, 
fitting them, as though they were pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle, into the pattern of what she wanted to do. In 
the classroom she not only always had the answer but 
would practically wave her hand off trying to be the 
first to give it. Now in high school she has fewer 
friends than ever. 

She still has no trouble making good grades, but 
these win her only a perfunctory acceptance, even 
from her teachers. She is never invited into the whis- 
pering huddles of the other girls who are beginning 
to savor their maturing femininity. She is not drawn 
into the spontaneous gangs that line up at the drug- 
store counter. She is never given the sort of affection- 
ately insulting nickname that is a badge of belonging. 
Boys, whose attention she craves, avoid her, repelled 
by her domineering tactics. She is abysmally lonely— 
and does not know why. In each situation she enters, 
she earnestly and aggressively does what seems to her 
the thing to do. And somehow it is always the 
wrong thing; the response it brings is the very op- 
posite of what she wants. 

What can this girl do? Theoretically she might go 
to one of the more friendly teachers and ask her to 
explain, if she can, what is wrong. Under that teach- 
er’s guidance, she might (again theoretically) prac- 
tice new, less domineering behavior. She might 
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learn to follow occasionally instead of always trying 
to lead. She might, in brief, begin to detect—and to 
act upon—a whole new set of causal relations in her 
dealings with people. 

The sad likelihood, however, is that she will not 
adopt any such course of action because of that 
aggressive habit of domination which has kept her so 
far from understanding others, from listening to 
them, entering into their plans, and enjoying them 
in their own right. And this habit is likely to be the 
very thing that will keep her from seeking help or 
being able to act upon suggestions that might, if she 
felt their meaning, set her on the way to solving her 
problem. 

Thus the acute self-centeredness that has kept this 
girl friendless and lonely is made still more acute 
by her being friendless and lonely. Her problem can 
be solved, in a realistic sense, only by reducing that 
self-centeredness, but such a solution demands of her 
something that her own personality structure keeps 
her from giving or even from seeing as important. 
With long-continued counseling she might gradually 
be able to achieve—and tolerate—a self-knowledge 
that she now lacks. With that knowledge she might 
acquire more generous and outgoing bases for self- 
confidence, so that she would not have to dominate 
others in order to live with herself. 

What is painfully likely to happen, however, is 
that she will keep on explaining every social fail- 
ure to herself in terms that will bolster her own ego 
and belittle those who reject her. She will create an 
imaginary self who is unappreciated for her strength 
and her sterling qualities, and she will locate that 
self in a fictional world of selfish, insensitive people 
who have lower standards than hers, who are ab- 
sorbed in social trifles. 

She will come to see herself as being ‘in the light” 
and to see others as “in darkness.’ Hating these oth- 
ers because she has failed to win from them the ego 
support she desperately needs, she herself will be in 
darkness. And it will be a darkness so frightening 





that she cannot, if she is to live with the isolated gel 
she has become, do other than call it light. 

A case of this sort contains in essence our humap 
tragedy. The all-absorbing job of the human being 
is to fulfill himself through productive, friendly rela. 
tionships with his world. The same characteristic 
that can make a person fail at that job—those tha 
add up to one or another type of self-centerednegs_ 
can make him fail to see why he fails. If he is no 
helped out of the self-defeating circle of his anxioys 





self-concern, so that he can deal realistically with his 
problem and overcome it, he will be practically | 
driven to define that problem in terms that put all 

the blame on other people. Because he “hates his 

brother” he will be compulsively obligated to see 

himself as in the light, and because he “hates his | 
brother” he will remain in darkness, fumbling and 
stumbling through one situation after another. 


““... That Ye Be Not Judged” 


The prayer repeated more often than any other in 
our western world contains the phrase “Lead us not | 
into temptation.” What we are just beginning to 
realize is that the most destructive temptation to 
which we are prone is that of seeing ourselves as in 
the light and others as in darkness, thereby losing the 
sense of our common humanity. To yield to this 
temptation is to commit a kind of suicide; it is to 
check our own spiritual growth. 

Surely it is no accident, but rather a triumph of 
insight, that the prayer continues, “but deliver us 
from evil.” For if we take stock of the evils that every- 
where today disrupt human relations we find that 
they largely stem from the widespread yielding of 
men and groups of men to the temptation to feel 
superior to others. This is the temptation that stops 
at its source the effort to understand and to solve 
problems by processes of mutual consideration. If we 
are to be delivered from evil, we must deliver our- 
selves from self-congratulation. We must deliver our- 
selves into the integrity of self-knowing. 





Is THere a yardstick available by which a school official or 
teacher, a Board of Education member, parent, or tax- 
payer may hope to measure the utility of the textbooks 
which are the tools of instruction in his community? Prob- 
ably no single or simple formula can be applied in every 
local situation, but there are some rules of thumb which 
may be put to work... . 


1. What is the date of copyright of the text? A book written 
during World War II, for example, would almost surely treat 
Russia in a manner markedly different from one written under 
present conditions. 


—From “Can Textbooks Be Subversive?” sy RicHARD M. PEARSON IN THE Phi Delta Kappan, JANUARY 1952 
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2... . Does it fulfill the purpose for which it was designed? 

3. Are individual passages inspected within their full context? 
. . . Whole teaching units must be considered, not merely iso- 
lated sentences or paragraphs. * 

4. What is the textbook’s effect on the pupil likely to be? Will 
it . . . help in developing essential skills, in preparing for both 
the work and play of life, or in understanding the society in 
which he lives? 

5... . Is the student encouraged to accept what he reads 
unthinkingly, or is he taught to evaluate and discriminate? 

6. Does the book as a whole present a fair and objective point 
of view, free of prejudice and conducive to enlightenment? 
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Feudin’ and Fightin’.—Do men and animals fight because 
they are born with the urge to battle or because they are 
goaded and trained to do so? This question is being studied 
in the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar Har- 
bor, Maine. So far experiments on rats and mice have un- 
covered no natural urge for hostilities. But does this apply 
to man too? The researchers don’t know yet, but they have 
hopes. 


Whispering with a Purpose.—If you were to step into a 
second- or third-grade classroom in Frankfurt, Germany, 
you might be surprised to hear much unrebuked whisper- 
ing? The pupils are not breaking a long-honored rule, 
either, for the teachers encourage the buzzing whenever 
German and American children exchange classroom visits. 
During these calls language differences soon disappear as 
the American youngsters pick up German far more easily 
than their elders. 


Forty-two Years Young.—With more members than ever, 
almost three million, the Boy Scouts of America will cele- 
brate their forty-second anniversary during Boy Scout 
Week, February 6 through 12. 


No More Mix-ups.—Boarding the right school bus may be a 
bewildering problem if you're five years old and can’t read. 
That’s the predicament kindergartners in one New York 
community faced until the school board came to the rescue 
and had pictures painted on the sides of the buses. Now 
each tot can tell at a glance which bus is his—the rabbit 
bus, the cow bus, or the chicken bus. 


Moderns, Spare That Rocker.—You're not doing Grandma 
a favor by retiring her rocker to the attic and offering her 
a new-fangled substitute, says a writer in Today’s Health. 
No modern contraption yet invented can fill Grandma’s 
needs for both relaxation and movement so successfully as 
the old-fashioned rocking chair. 


Note for Musicians.—For years writers have had at least 
one advantage over composers. Poems, stories, and novels 
could be clicked off on a typewriter, whereas composers had 
to record their musical ideas laboriously with pencil or pen. 
Now the authors have lost their advantage. A music type- 
writer is on the market. With it a typist can copy one-voice 
parts, chords, double-staff piano parts, and even scores 
having several staffs. 


Keeping Them Home on the Farm.—More than half the 
banks in Michigan offer scholarships to farm youths for 
special two-month college courses in leadership training, 
community recreation, health education, and family life. 
During a ten-year period this program, established with the 
help of the Kellogg Foundation, has made it possible for 
1,675 boys and girls to take such courses. Of these students 
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85 per cent have settled down on the farm. Similar scholar- 
ships are being offered in Minnesota and North Dakota. 


New Lungs.—Two years ago in Bloomington, Illinois, an 
eight-year-old boy stricken with polio was rushed to the 
hospital. No iron lung was available. Immediately a group 
of engineers rolled up their sleeves and built an emergency 
unit of wood. The makeshift lung did its job so well that 
now two nation-wide organizations are urging local groups 
to make wooden lungs. These units, which cost $200, are 
within the reach of many more communities than are the 
$2,000 iron lungs. 


For School Safety.—Movable classroom seats, which offer 
many advantages for activity programs, can be a hazard in 
the classroom. The furniture should be grouped, therefore, 
so that it does not block doorways or lanes to doorways. 
. . . Paper chains and other loose-hanging paper ornaments 
are excellent tinder for flash fires. . . . So are frilly pape 
costumes worn for this month’s holiday programs. 


One Secret of Youth.—The food you eat has a lot to do with 
how long you keep your youth, says E. L. Bortz, M.D., 
former president of the American Medical Association. He 
warns that premature aging is invited by the eating of too 
many foods that are rich in sugars, starches, and fats and 
deficient in vitamin B complex. 


Of Marriage and Marks.—Husband and wife can go to col- 
lege together, cook, clean, and keep house and still. bring 
home better grades than their unmarried college classmates, 
according to records at the University of Wisconsin. Here's 
the score for the 1951 spring term as shown by the grade 
point average: all married students, 1.81; all single students, 
1.69. 


What’s a Grownup?—Here’s how Edward -A. Strecker, a 
psychiatrist at the University of Pennsylvania, answers that 
question: “Emotional maturity is ability to stick to a job 
and to struggle through until it is finished; . . . to endure 
unpleasantness, discomfort, and frustration; . . . to give 
more than is asked for or required; . . . to size things up 
and make independent decisions; . . . to work under au- 
thority and to cooperate with others; . . . to defer to time, 
other persons, and to circumstances.” ; 


A Notice to Our Subscribers 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 3-52, 

this means that your subscription will expire with the 
March National Parent-Teacher. We suggest that 

you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the April. 
issue. Send $1.25 to the National Parent-Teacher, 

600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Grandmother 


William Randolph Hearst, Jr. 








Several years ago we brought our readers a delightful memoir of Alice 
McLellan Birney, Founder of the National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, written by her daughter, Alonsita Walker. 


This year, in honor 


of the fifty-fifth birthday of the organization, we offer another unusual 

document—the warm, wistful, and highly personal memories of Phoebe 

Apperson Hearst, co-Founder of the National Congress, by William 

Randolph Hearst, Jr., who as a youngster appreciated her for the 

great and gracious lady that she was. The photographs of Mrs. Hearst 

on these pages have never before been published and were ’ 


made available by her grandson. 


MY MEMORY of my grandmother, Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst, is a feeling of a presence, a personality, rather 
than a recollection of meetings and talks and occa- 
sions. I was eleven when she died. To a child the 
impression of a personality is the only thing. Chil- 
dren, | believe, form judgment of a person instantly 
and with astonishing accuracy. We adults take longer. 
We balance one trait against another, we search for 
meanings in gestures, and we seek out hidden sig- 
nificances in words. But when we come to pass judg- 
ment | am not at all sure that we do any better than 
children—or indeed as well. Somewhere in the process 
of growing up we lose this intuitive gift. 

The impression I retain of my grandmother is one 
of grace and inner strength, two qualities that seem 
not to be often joined nowadays. In my grandmother 
the one quality complemented the other. As a child I 
thought of her as very like a queen, and my brothers 
and I were always on our very best behavior in her 
presence. 

I do not mean to suggest that she was cold and 
remote. She could be warm and gay and sweetly 
understanding. She moved among her Californian 
contemporaries at her home, the Hacienda del Pozo 
de Verona, with an elegance of mind and a captivat- 
ing sweetness of manner. She was formidable only in 
her resolute determination to help the less fortunate, 
particularly children. 

Memory is a tricky thing, and sometimes we manu- 
facture recollections of what never actually existed. 
But these made-up memories are likely to be as true, 
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in a large sense, as the real ones. They are different 


as a painting is from a photograph. Both are real in- Q 


that both serve to portray a person, a mood, a scene. 
And so I can say with perfect sincerity that I remem. 
ber one conversation with Grandmother—or rather | 
remember listening while she talked. It was late in 
the afternoon of a summer day at her hacienda in 
the Livermore Valley, some fifty miles or so from 
Oakland, California. 


Portrait from the Past — 


She was wearing a soft lavender dress, and there 
was a bit of lace at her throat. She had been reading 
aloud to us. I have not the slightest idea what the 
story was about, but there must have been a moral 
to it. For, the story ended,-she put the book in her 
lap and remarked that life, to be full and satisfying, 
must be one of dedication. It was not a sermon; it 
was simply a remark, made out of the wisdom and 
accomplishment of her own life. 

The influence of a good woman is tremendous and 
immeasurable. It continues long after she herself has 
gone. It finds expression in the deeds of others. Un- 
questionably Grandmother exerted a profound im 
fluence on my father, William Randolph Hearst, 
who adored her, and through him to his sons. I am 
sure that my father, in the campaigns he waged 
against the trusts and on behalf of the poor, derived 
his interest from his mother’s influence. I do not 
mean that she urged this or that crusade or that she 
tried in any way to chart his newspaper career. I 
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mean that her influence guided him naturally in that 
direction, just as her influence was a means of root- 
ing deep within him, as boy and youth, his stalwart 
Americanism. 

Good works are hard won. They usually have be- 
hind them years of preparation in the forming of 
character and the gathering of strength to push them 
through. Such must have been the case when in 1896 
Grandma Hearst (as we boys always called her) and 
Alice McLellan Birney in Washington, D. C., set out 
on a movement that led to the first meeting of the 
National Congress of Mothers on February 17, 1897, 
out of which developed that now great and growing 
organization, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. That first meeting, fifty-five years ago, was 
unquestionably one of the big triumphs of Grand- 
mother’s triumphant life. 


A Dedicated Life 


My memories of my grandmother do not, of course, 
extend as far back as the Washington phase of her 
life, which began in 1886 when my grandfather, 
George Hearst, was appointed United States Senator 
from California. My memories center around her 
lovely and spacious Hacienda del Pozo de Verona, 
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which means the “House of the Well of Verona» while 


























There was an old well in the Spanish courtyard, fron pion 
which it got its name. I spent a number of happy auste 
summers with my brothers at the hacienda, and my 3, 18 
recollections of Grandmother are inextricably joing daug 
with those of long summer days on the estate. Yo, Whit 
reached it by a winding road that straightened Out 3 clescé 
quarter of a mile from the hacienda and led through to th 
a palm-flanked driveway, with formal gardens on from 
either side, into the old courtyard. fami 
My brothers and I had the run of the place, ang a hu 
usually we did not see Grandmother until late in the of fc 
afternoon. I learned to ride there, and I remembe over 
an old Pierce Arrow in which we used to be takep grew 
for drives. To a child that car was a huge contrap. App 
tion. Climbing into it was an adventure, and inside G 
it seemed roomy enough for a fast game of handball erisl 
But in the late afternoon, scrubbed and brushed, of t 
we attended Grandmother for tea. Sometimes, if jt the 
were a special occasion, we were permitted cambric com 
tea, which was mostly warm milk and sugar, with, virt 
spoonful or two of tea to color it. Ordinarily we had and 
milk and cookies. Grandmother considered afternoop bec: 
tea a formal and delightful interlude; it occupied ap girl 
important place in her daily schedule. i 
I remember that Grandmother would always begin Gec 
her Christmas shopping along about February. With mes 
her it approached a year-round occupation. She would He: 
see something on one of her trips, and she would ap} 
think, “So-and-so would like that” or “This is jus He 
right for that corner of Someone’s drawing room,’ tha 
There were many closets in the hacienda that wer yu 
set aside for Christmas gifts, and as Christmas time it 
approached you had to open one of these doors cau ap 
tiously lest you be engulfed by a whole avalanche of hel 
packages. fat 
Gr 


Of Lasting Influence 


On week ends the hacienda was filled with gue 
For the most part they were men and women 
ciated with education, since Grandmother's chief 
terest, from girlhood to old age, was the educatit 
training, and protection of the young. She had fo 
ed kindergartens and had established schoolhouse§ 
the mining camps of Utah, Montana, and the] 
kotas. She had contributed millions to the Uni¥ 
sity of California and to other colleges and sché 
throughout the country. And she had financed? 
formation of the National Congress of Mothers 
lived to see the National Congress of Parents | 
Teachers take root in thirty-three states. I reme 
that among the frequent week-end guests wert 
late Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of the 1 
versity of California, and the late Ray Lyman} 
bur, president of Stanford University. ; 

In Grandmother's case the forming of chama 
and the gathering of strength, of which I spo 
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while back, were fairly easy to trace. She came of 
pioneer stoc k, and in her early years she knew the 
austerity of frontier life. She was born on December 
a 


y nce of Randolph Walter Apperson and Drucilla 


1842, In Franklin County, Missouri. She was the 


Whitmire Apperson. On her father’s side she was 
descended from the Appersons of Virginia, who came 
to this country in 1620. Her mother was descended 
from the Ridgelys of Maryland, and the Whitmire 
family founded Whitmire, South Carolina. More than 
4 hundred and thirty years ago, when she was a child 
of four, Drucilla Whitmire was taken by her parents 
over the then dangerous route to Missouri, where she 
grew up, married, and became the mother of Phoebe 
Apperson. 

Grandmother’s early life, though far from impov- 
erished, could not have been easy. In the Missouri 
of those days living was wrested from the soil, and 
the soil does not relinquish its goodness at a mere 
command. She was brought up in the old, simple 
virtues of honesty, thrift, and work. Since idleness 
and sloth were considered invitations to the devil, she 
became a schoolteacher when she was still a young 
girl. 

In that same Franklin County my grandfather, 
George Hearst, was born. His mother was a Collins, 
member of a family of early Carolina colonists. The 
Hearst family is of Scottish descent, and their first 
appearance in this country was in 1680. George 
Hearst was a farm boy. He was considerably older 
than Grandmother, and when she was still very 
young he started west to seek his fortune. He found 
it the hard way, with a prospector’s hopes and dis- 
appointments, dreams and when he 
helped to locate, and became part owner of, Nevada's 
fabulous Comstock Lode. 

He returned to Missouri and fell in love with 
Grandmother, who had blossomed into young wom- 


priv ations, 
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anhood. And she fell in love with him. The court- 
ship met and overcame the opposition of Grand- 
mother’s parents. They objected that he was too old 
for her. They were fearful of his wish to take her to 
California, where life was hard and violent. But 
Grandmother even then was sure of her purpose. 
She went ahead. She knew she was genuinely in love. 
She knew she wanted to become Mrs. George Hearst. 
She did, and theirs was a full and happy life. 

Their wedding trip took them to California by a 
leisurely, roundabout way. They went to Chicago, 
to New York. They traveled down the Atlantic Coast * 
by steamer, crossed the Isthmus of Panama, and sailed } 
up the West Coast to the young city of San Francisco. 
There Grandfather bought a handsome home over- 
looking San Francisco Bay, and there their only child, 
my father, was born. 

Grandmother accepted wealth with the grace with 
which she met every circumstance of life, good or bad. 
It would not corrupt her, since she was incorruptible 
in spirit, nor could it alter her character, which was 
already formed. To her, money was fundamentally a 
means of doing good, and she used it to that purpose. 

She was a gracious lady. She is still very much alive 
in my memory. She has always been and will con- 
tinue to be an influence on my life. 


tea gene i OCP GET 





William Randolph Hearst, Jr., began his varied 
journalistic career as a reporter in New York. Later 
he became a newspaper publisher, like his father, the 
late William Randolph.Hearst. During World War 
II he left his executive duties to go overseas as war 
correspondent. 
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Brotherhood 
Week 


February 17-24 








© Black Star 


4S THE NEW YEAR dawns on a war-torn world, we 
look with hope to the oncoming generation. Will 
they be strong to endure and wise to govern them- 
selves and the world of the future? Will they both 
believe in brotherhood and practice it with men of 
different faith, different cultures, and different color? 
The National Parent-Teacher fervently believes that 
they will and presents here several pieces prepared 
especially for the observance of Brotherhood Week. 


Under the Canopy of Heaven 

We have a saying in Asia that all men are brothers un- 
der the canopy of Heaven. The problem:of peace in our 
harassed world boils down to one word: brotherhood. 
Peace cannot be built on hate; it cannot be founded on 
conflict among nations; it cannot be established by means 
of wars, hot or cold. 

Not until men learn to be brothers can they attain 
freedom from fear and security from want. This is the 
central lesson of our time... . 

Helping to give the flesh and blood of reality to the 
ideal of brotherhood is one of the most effective ways of 
bringing about peace, understanding, and cooperation 
among the nations. It is one of the most valuable gifts 
anyone can give to this generation and to posterity. 


—Car.Los P. ROMULO 
Philippine Ambassador to the United States 


A Personal Disgrace 

Prejudice is a crime. It is a crime against the democratic 
ideal, a crime against the teachings of Christianity, Juda- 
ism, and the other great religions, a crime against human 
decency, and a crime against just plain common sense. 


a 
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Furthermore, it is a crime for which every American citi 
zen, directly or indirectly, is responsible, if not for its im 
ception, at least for the continuance of its presence in oup 


world today. ¥ 


We are responsible because of our apathy in sidestep: | 


ping the issue, because of our outmoded give-it-timeit 
will-cure-itself attitude, because of our kidding ourselyey 


with the preposterous fable that it is a special problem to : 

be solved by the special persons affected. The problem jg | 
. ® ° ° m 

our problem, and, as long as prejudice exists in our land, 


we are the persons affected. 

The solving of it must be done by us all, each and 
every man, woman, and child of this nation, of every walk 
of life and of every race, creed; or color. It must be solved 
by our actions, by our words, and by our thinking. And 
if we and our children are to survive as living creatures 
worthy of the name of human beings, it must be solved 
not in a theoretical future, not tomorrow, but now, this 
very instant. —CornNELIA OTIS SKINNER 

Monologist, author, actress 


An Instant of Pause 

If you have a long commuting ride daily, try this simple 
experiment. Look down and back the car length, using 
one of those convenient and so uninforming lists of cate. 
gories which we all carry in our minds—old American, re- 
cent immigrant, second generation American, Chinese, 
Polish Jew, Southern Negro, priest, Irish politician. Then, 
forget your crude attempts to learn the important truths 
about an individual by an abstract term and use what 
wealth of experience, what powers of divination you have, 
to see each man or woman as one of us all who should 
fall or stand in our estimation for himself, for herself, so 
far as human sympathy can judge. The brush-off by gen- 
eralization is easy, but it is often one of the great lies that 

muddy civilization. —HENRy SEIDEL CANBY 
Chairman, Editorial Board, 
“Saturday Review of Literature” 


Live and Let Live 

Let us never forget this great truth—no human being is 
wholly bad. We must develop the precious art of mak- 
ing allowances for others as we expect others to make 
allowances for us, and we must never intrude into the 
sanctuary of an individual’s religion or politics. What a 
man believes sincerely in regard to religion is his own 
affair. If you expect others to recognize and respect your 
religious beliefs, then it is only common sense to accord 
that same recognition to all others. Live and let live! 


—THE Most REVEREND MARK K. CARROLL 
Bishop, Diocese of Wichita, Kansas 
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This is the sixth article 
in the adolescent series of the 
“Byilding Healthy Personalities” 


study courses. 


Kermit Eby 








© H. Armstrong Roberts 


It isa grave mistake to assume that young people are not interested in 


character. Many are too shy to let it be known, but at heart they 


admire what is fine in human nature and desire to emulate it. In 


this area, perhaps more than in any other, understanding and high 


exam ple are needed. 


IN GRANDFATHER'S TIME a man who did not cut the 
Canada thistles in the field was guilty of a breach 
against his fellows, because uncut thistles went to 
seed and were blown by the wind into a neighbor’s 
pasture. Today we live in a complex world, and it is 
a good bit harder to see the relation between what 
we do and don’t do than it was with the Canada 
thistles. Sometimes the impact is felt not across the 
fence but across the sea, sometimes not within a sea- 
son but within a generation. Nevertheless invisible 
thistles do exist as surely and as certainly as did the 
visible ones in Grandfather's yard, and with both 
kinds the only remedy is to cut them down at the 
source. 

But what is the source? I have often expressed 
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the idea that the educated man is he who can see the 
consequences of his acts and the sum total of their re- 
lationships and then behave in accordance with this 
insight. How do the youth of the nation become edu- 
cated men? How do the youth of today build their 
character? Where do they get their backbone? 

Youth is the time of hero worship. It is the time 
when youngsters choose between the men and women 
after whom they will pattern their lives and those 
whose lives they will reject as patterns. The heroes 
our children choose will largely set the course of their 
own grown-up lives. Today too many of those heroes 
are right out of Hollywood, or the world of mate- 
rialistic success where things, rather than service to 
others, come first. 
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How much such a philosophy has corrupted our 
lives has been vividly brought to my mind by two 
recent experiences. The first occurred when the son 
of a woman who works for us was arrested for taking 
a car from the garage where he worked. It was a 
thirty-five-hundred-dollar Cadillac convertible, and 
until the police caught up with him he had certainly 
impressed his friends. Soon after he was apprehended 
his mother called on me for help. I went to see her 
and was horrified by the squalor and crowded condi- 
tions of the few rooms the family called home. I 
realized then how much a car could mean to a boy 
from such an environment. 

I reflected on his temptation—on how many policy 
kings and gamblers all around him drove big cars 
and were not arrested. It seemed to me that one rea- 
son why this boy had not learned by heart the differ- 
ence between right and wrong was that he had had 
little opportunity for cultivating the proper heroes, 
those from whom he could learn that difference. 
When I explained my point of view to the judge the 
next day he understood, and the young man was re- 
leased after being carefully and sternly warned. The 
story thus had a relatively happy ending, but the 
community and its flashy heroes and their bright cars 
remain the same. 

The other incident happened in our daughter’s 
English class. This class, a group of most favored 
young Americans about to receive their high school 
diplomas, had been asked to write an essay express- 
ing their views on the contradictory opinions of two 
great writers—Thomas More in his Utopia and Ma- 
chiavelli in The Prince. A few days after the papers 
had been turned in, my daughter said she had been 
requested to read hers to the class. I asked why, and 
she replied, 

‘Mine was one of the very few that said this world 
could be a better place if we each really did our part 
to make it so. Most of the kids went right along with 
Machiavelli. They said that this is a hard world, and 
the only way to get along is to take whatever we can 
without worrying too much about how we get it.” 


Examples of Excellence 


When I think of these two incidents I am reminded 
of the heroes we stress in the teaching of history. 
Think how much space is given to Alexander, Caesar, 
Napoleon, even Hitler, and how little to Jesus, to 
Buddha, Aristotle, Plato, and Confucius! How much 
space is given to those who fought and bled and led 
victorious campaigns and how little to those who 
worked quietly, steadily for peace and justice! How 
little to the dreamers whose dreams slowly came 
alive long after they themselves had died! How I 
wish the dreamers had at least as much emphasis as 
the self-centered maniacs who made reasonless war 
on their fellow men. 

Though I cannot fulfill this wish for all boys and 
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girls, our own family has attempted to do it for oy 
youngest. We named him Daniel West Eby afte 
Daniel West, the Brethren prophet, who conceived | 
and executed the “Heifers for Europe” project tha 
brought so much milk to the starving children 9 
Europe and the world. It is our hope that he wij 
grow up to be like Dan West. 

Yes, heroes play a profound part in the molding 
of our children’s lives. And in a way it is life itself’ 
that decides who shall become the heroes—those j,| 
selects to call to our attention and the emphasis jy’ 
gives them. Heroes are defined in this way to our 
youth through their experiences in the schools, jy 
the homes, with the mass media, with friends, 

But the attitudes and life patterns of heroes are 
not taught to children. Rather, I believe they are 
caught. They become part of a child’s personality, 
without his consciously realizing that he is growing. 
to be like his heroes. Attitudes that build characte 
—expressed as an interest in people, a tolerance for 
fellow human beings, an interest in politics and the 
community—are a by-product of living experience 
more often than of persuasion and argument. 


Values Flower in Conduct 

Let me illustrate how character-building attitude 
are caught by going back to my own family. We have 
three children—a son who is nineteen, a daughter 
who is seventeen, and another son who is nine. They 
have accepted the values that have been a part of 
their living experience and have rejected those that 
have been imposed on them by authority. Their at 
titudes toward minority groups in this country are 
fine; so is their political thinking. Occasionally they 
can start an argument by asserting that dropping an 
atomic bomb will not be the absolute solution to in 
ternational problems. At the same time the older 
ones cannot take seriously some of their father's 
objections to modern manners or social customs that 
to them do not involve moral issues. 

What is the essential difference? Why are some 
values accepted and others rejected? My conclusion 
is that the values people accept are not imposed on 
them, not simply argued for, but lived. My two 
eldest children were eight and six years old when 
Pearl Harbor was bombed. Like many other young 
sters in our neighborhood they started singing 4 
parody of a song in Snow White: 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, we’re off to Tokyo. 
We'll wipe those Japs 
Right off the map... 

This troubled me, for I had spent some six months 
in Japan and had learned to distinguish between 
individuals there just as I sought to distinguish be- 
tween them in America. So without telling the chil- 
dren I invited two young Japanese-American univer 
sity students to spend an evening in our home. Before 





supper they became acquainted with the children, 
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and during the meal we had a very interesting con- 
yersation about their lives and experiences. 

After supper we sang songs around the piano. 
Once the ice was broken and my young friends were 
accepted by all of us I casually called attention to 
the fact that their parents were from Japan. No more 
was ever said about wiping those Japs off the map. 

Of course we have been fortunate because my pro- 
fessional activities have brought us in contact with 
many kinds and varieties of people. Moreover, it has 
always been a family policy to invite into our home 
people from other countries and other cultures. The 
most recent experience of this kind was the visit of 
a Japanese friend, Mr. Matsumiya. Even though my 
two oldest children now have their own social life, 
both of them made it a point to be home fo1 supper 
when he arrived. They looked forward to meeting 
him because they knew they could learn from him. 

But in addition to attitudes that have to do with 
people there are also attitudes pertaining to the com- 
munity. Whenever possible I take the children to 
political meetings. Often we compare notes on the 
merits of speeches by candidates for office. Even 
Danny, our youngest, is being exposed to the polit- 
ical machinery of the eighth ward, ninety-sixth pre- 
cinct of the city of Chicago, because his mother is 
judge of elections. 

In this way the interest of our children in their 
fellow human beings, in politics and the community, 
is a vital part of their lives. In a sense they couldn't 
have escaped it, and I am convinced that this is so 
because those values were a part of the atmosphere 
that they could not help absorbing in the very process 
of living within it. Likewise I am convinced that 
whenever we have defended values on an authori- 
tarian, father-is-always-right basis they have been re- 
jected more often than not. 


Youth Needs Its Pilots 


The classroom is not too different from the family, 
for I think that in the last analysis all successful 
teaching is dependent on the relationship between 
the teacher and the taught. The willingness to ac- 
cept and be considerate of others, which we define 
as a democratic attitude, is not a by-product of any 
memory work or any enforced discipline. It is a re- 
sult of the relationship between teacher and pupils 
and among the pupils. The teacher in the school, 
like parents in the home, contributes to the kind of 
climate in which democratic attitudes can flourish. 

Not that there is no place whatever for the more 
direct guidance in which we counsel our boys and 
girls, telling them what we expect them to be and 
do as grown-up human beings. Far from resenting 
this sort of man-to-man talk the young person will 
usually welcome it. In the confusion of his own 
adolescent emotions, not to mention the confusion 
of influences assaulting his eyes, his ears, and his 
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mind, he wants stable, clear-cut standards—again, if 
they are not forced on him. 


But youth is not easily fooled. In its courage and 
enthusiasm it expects us to do what we say. Yet how 
often do we fail to live up to our words, to provide 
the day-by-day example that alone gives substance to 
the values and commands honest respect. More than 
this, we shall have to extend that example, when- 
ever we can, into youth’s whole environment—home 
and school and community. When young people see 
decency, kindness, and integrity flourishing all around 
them, they never acquire the cynical belief that “the 
only way to get along is to take whatever we can 
without worrying too much about how we get it.” 

The growth and development of good character, 
then, is dependent on the values held by the “teacher 
figure” who guides that growth, whether this person 
is parent, schoolteacher, or friend. A genuine devel- 
opment of constructive attitudes can be achieved 
only when persons meet persons. These attitudes 
must be achieved in the community fellowship, in 
the classroom, in the many and manifold contacts 
with people who are more interested in living their 
social values than in arguing them. 





Kermit Eby is associate professor of the social sci- 
ences at the University of Chicago. He has traveled 
through postwar Germany and Japan in the interests 
of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. An 
ordained minister of the Church of the Brethren, 
he is a leader in many professional organizations. 
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Death is no stranger to children. The dry, brittle 
stem; the withered leaf; and the wilted flower 
are familiar tokens of the eternal cycle of life 
and death. The loss of a pet, the death of a 
friend, or the passing of a beloved relative may 
bring a child his first taste of grief. And the 
violence of our times may stir strong fears that 
the lives of all of us are threatened. How can 

a parent impart to his child steadfastness for 
accepting that uncertain certainty which is 
part of life itself—death? 





© H. Armstrong Roberts 
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“HOW STRANGE this fear of death is!’’ George Mac- 
© donald once exclaimed to a friend. “Yet we are never 
¢ frightened at a sunset.” 

©» In our teaching of children we go to great lengths 
5 to inform them properly about the facts of life. New 
) books appear every year with more modern and skill- 
ful slants on how to acquaint children with the way 
© they came into being. But little is said about the 
i ether side of the picture—death, which is as much an 
incident in life as is birth. In ordinary times this 
might not be so necessary, but we live in far from 
ordinary times. Great social upheavals are taking 
place, and death rides the winds of the world so 
freely that there is scarcely a newspaper or radio 
report that does not bear some reference to it. 

A friend of mine, whose daughter Nancy is nine 
years old, said to me the other day that when Nancy 
started off to school that morning she had asked the 
child to hold her head up and not stoop so. Nancy 
replied, ““How can I hold my head up when people 
are being bombed and killed—and maybe we will be 
too, some day?” 

My friend said that frankly she did not know what 
to do except offer reassurance and resolve to be more 
careful with broadcasts and newspapers. But Nancy 
has been kept in a gilded cage all her nine years, and 
nothing hard or unpleasant reaches her if her parents 
can keep it from her. “She will grow up soon 
enough” is their comforting remark to themselves. 
“She can learn about such things then.” But will the 
learning then be easier or harder? “All knowledge is 
childhood’s province,” says Walter de la Mare. 

Another friend of mine has a strong young lass of 
| @leven whose strength is quite clearly not in her 
| physique but in the fact “hat year by year, since she 
~~ first began to think, her parents have helped her to 
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toughen the sinews of her mind. She knows that suf- 
fering and death exist, but she is not afraid of them, 
for they are a part of life. 

Children have a natural bent for strong emotion, 
and in their games they play funeral with as much 
zest as they play wedding. One of the children in 
a near-by nursery school is the daughter of the local 
sexton, and she knows that the activity of his job 
determines the family’s prosperity. Last winter she 
was obliged to miss a few weeks of school, as her 
father hadn't sufficient means for her fees. “Nobody 
was deaded for a long time,” she explained wistfully. 


Pluck Out Fear 


Perhaps no book has been read and loved more by 
children for the last half century than George Mac- 
donald’s At the Back of the North Wind. Yet North 
Wind is death, and the book may well be called a 
child’s first adventure into metaphysics. This intro- 
duction to a world outside that of immediate experi- 
ence seems to hold no fear for children, perhaps be- 
cause the reading is beautiful and the meaning comes 
not through the mind alone but through the heart. 
Children are so close to the natural wonder at the 
core of the universe that they can often accept .and 
face facts more easily than older people think they 
can. And death is as much of a fact as life. 

To face death as a fact of life is to begin to know 
a little about it, to see its “unreality” in its reality. 
To shun reality, whether pleasant or unpleasant, is 
to miss something of life’s wonder, dull the sharp 
edge of experience. Take up the subject of death, and 
before you have been thinking long about it, it shifts 
to life—a larger life beyond the range of mortality. 
To see death as a threshold is to take away the un- 
certainty connected with it, and that uncertainty is 
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the root of its fearsomeness. The Christian knows 
that death does not stop life, that it ushers in a wider 
life; for life goes on though mortal trappings are 
outgrown. It goes on along a path that—even if eyes 
cannot see it—heart and mind and soul proclaim. 
Children grasp this intuitively, while adults founder 
in a bog of explanations. 

A friend told me of walking one day through a 
country cemetery to school with her child. To her 
dismay she saw that a new-made grave yawned besice 
their path. This was the first time she had been 
called upon to broach the idea of death to her 
daughter. She wondered what to say and what would 
be the gentlest way of saying it. As they approached 
the open grave and before she had a chance to say 
anything, the little girl turned to her and asked 
cheerfully, “Mother, who has risen today?” 


The Imperishable Spirit 


Intimations of immortality are all about us. Those > 


qualities that outshine age and time—love, truth, 
beauty, spiritual strength—outshine the dark too. 
That we know and accept, the way mathematical 
and scientific truths are known and accepted so that 
we may advance to further reasoning. 

I have known a friend to die who had lived so 
graciously that there was no more sorrow at her going 
than there was on earlier occasions when we had 
seen her off on a voyage to Europe. It was hard to 
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know we would not meet again, but the things love | 
and shared were still there, and in some strange Way 
she had become even more intimately my friend, §» 
many journeys she had gone on before—always bring. | 
ing back news and interesting information. This time 
there would be no news, but that did not mean there 
would be a forgetting. Our love could still go to he 
as hers could come to us. A verse once seen in a coun. re 
try graveyard came to my mind: 

How friendly seems the vast unknown : 

Since she has entered there. 
Death to her was not an escape or a second chance. 
It was the fulfillment of a law of nature that had 


begun at her birth. She had lived her days well. She OP 
was ready for the next adventure. me; 
anda 

Out of the Darkness are 
Read the letters of great men and women, com. dor 
panion with them in their biographies, and the an. con 
swer comes ever clearer that those who have lived fea 
fully are never afraid to die. The peace on the death os 
masks of great men is not the blandness of oblivion hee 
but a deep serenity. What teaching about death there it's 


is for children resolves itself into teaching about the | 





living of life. In this way we can light tapers in the 
mind that will burn more brightly the darker the 
night. pe 
Tales of horror and suffering told over the air or ng 
through the press are hard for children. A child's 
thinking is extremely clear. To him it seems unrea Ih 
sonable that men should maim and destroy when 294 
they can discuss and create. But since suffering fills les 
our world to such an extent, it must be explained and 9 
counteracted by all those who love children. ch 
Sorrow is a searing thing, but it cleanses and it scl 
can vitalize. No child is too young to know that | Ne 
birth comes through suffering and that the birth of he 
ideas which is going on in the world is causing great | re 
suffering. Newsreels and newspaper photographs of | th 
shattered homes and broken bodies are not pleasant BS 


things to look upon. Yet children can be encouraged = 
to see that behind the debris is a spirit that is work- 





ing to build a better world, a world of nations united | * 
first in suffering and then in good will. f Ye 
Confidence can still ring out that in the building | de 
of this united world there will be more love and | fi 
more desire to help one another because of the dark 
night endured and triumphed through. Children n 
reading Peter Pan or seeing it acted will thrill to _ 
Peter’s words at the end of the third act: “To die G 
will be an awfully big adventure!” That is what the “ 
teaching of death should be—an awfully big adven- P 
ture when the other big adventure, life, has been well C 
engaged. a. 
' 8) 
Elizabeth Yates, beloved author of many books for | é 


children and young people, last year won the New- | ¥, 
bery Award for her Amos Fortune, Free Man. | 
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@ Practically all the teachers in this city, including 
me, are being publicly charged with neglect of duty, 
and frankly I’m burned up. The newspapers say we 
are not teaching children how to spell. They say we 
don’t even teach them how to tell time—or what letter 
comes before M in the alphabet. Why should we 
teachers be expected to do everything? I wish you 
would write in your column that parents have some 
responsibility in the education of their children, and 
it’s about time they took on their share of the job.— 
D. C. C. 


Simmer down, my friend, simmer down. Not that 
you haven’t cause for complaint, but we're not going 
to accomplish much by angry charges on either side. 

I've just come from two teachers’ conventions where 
I heard some of the same complaints. At the conven- 
tion of English teachers in Cincinnati I heard a pro- 
fessor from a major university also declare that par- 
ents should assume duties in the education of their 
children and not place so much of a burden on the 
schools. And at a meeting of social studies teachers in 
Newark, New Jersey, I heard one speaker assert that 
he intended to stick strictly to the very large job of 
teaching American history. He declined to take on 
the responsibility for character education, guidance, 
reading, spelling, integration with other subjects, or 
involvements with a core curriculum. 

Burden after burden has been placed on the school, 
and every one of them ultimately falls on the teacher. 
Your complaint is not isolated, then. What we must 
do is drag this conflict into the open, analyze it, and 
find a constructive solution. 

Here is our dilemma: Whenever we as a people 
run into a problem we are likely to say ““What we 
need is more education.” For example, when auto ac- 
cidents rose to dangerous levels we introduced driver 
education. As modern life becomes more complex we 
promptly toss the new problems at the school. At that 
Cincinnati convention one speaker pointed out that 
in 1900 the English teacher was expected to teach 
only English literature and grammar and composi- 
tion—and this to a select group of bright children. A 
recent study identifies at least twenty-five responsi- 
bilities for the average English teacher. He must also 
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teach speech, journalism, American literature, world 
literature, remedial reading, and appreciation of mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and now TV. In addition he 
must often coach the school play and the tadio work- 
shop and direct the newspaper and yearbook. 

Again, the teacher, instead of flunking students for 
nonachievement, must consider individual differ- 
ences, of which—with everybody's son and daughter 
required to go to high school until the age of sixteen 
—there is no shortage. So it all adds up to an almost 
overwhelming burden, 

Nor is there any sign of a letup. Editorials demand 
that schools should do so and so. Businessmen say 
“The schools should . . .” Parents say “The schools 
should . . .” Professors of education seldom speak 
without suggesting that “The schools should . . .” 

What happens? Some teachers, like the one at the 
Newark convention, close the door on a cubicle la- 
beled “American History,” shutting out everything 
else. Whether this particular educational pill is the 
best one for his students is not his worry. He takes 
comfort in the simplicity of his solution. Other 
teachers, believing that education should respond to 
change, to the new discoveries of science, and to pub- 
lic demand, spread their services. But something must 
suffer; something must be omitted or underdone— 
perhaps grammar or spelling or writing. Then the 
public discovers that standards of achievement are not 
as high as expected, and there are bound to be 
heated remarks. 

What to do? One cannot answer that in a para- 
graph, but here are a few points: 

1. Let educators and parents agree on duties parents 
can assume. I see no reason why parents can’t teach chil- 
dren their ABC’s and how to tell time or why they can’t 


elevate standards of grammar, reading, and so on, in the 
home. 


2. Accept the principle that the schools must adapt 
themselves to serve the changing needs of modern life, but 
bring parents, businessmen, clergymen, and editors to the 
conference table where changes must be determined. At 
present educators still assume too much responsibility for 
policy decisions. 

3. Don’t try to teach everything in twelve years. I would 
put up a poster in every school reading: Only a little of 
what you need to know can be taught here. Put over into 
the adult years much of what we now try to compress into 
the elementary and secondary school program. Give stu- 
dents a taste of English and American literature—but a 
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taste that will lure some of them back to the spring when 
they are older. 


Who else has some suggestions? This department 
welcomes comment on a major dilemma of our time. 


®@ One of my friends, who works in a local broad- 
casting station, told me he thought it was ridiculous 
for our school board to ask for a television channel. 
He said he didn’t see how a school system that cries 
poor all the time could afford to run a television sta- 
tion. I'd like to have your opinion on the position we 
should take.—A. M. P. 


This is properly a question for my friend Tom 
Rishworth, chairman of the Committee on Radio and 
Television of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. I'll add these notes to what I’m sure he is 
saying. 

Early this year the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is likely to allocate most of the existing and 
prospective TV channels. Tentatively the FCC has 
set aside about 10 per cent of the channels for use by 
educational institutions. Educators told the FCC that 
they did want these channels so reserved. 

Now there are two kinds of channels, ultra high 
and very high. Those now in use are ultra high. 
Those labeled very high are like building lots "way 
out on the edge of town—undeveloped. At first, broad- 
casters thought that the educators would be content 
with channels in the undeveloped very-high band, 
but no. The educators want to use TV now. 

\t this news the broadcasting industry decided to 
fight education. The fight began publicly. For ex- 
ample, Illinois broadcasters called on the University 
of Illinois to withdraw its request for a TV channel. 
President Stoddard explained that the university 
could not forgo use of an instrument to serve the edu- 
cational needs of Illinois citizens. 

So the industry went underground. Broadcasters 
are pulling strings to persuade schools and colleges 
to withdraw their requests to the FCC. In some cases 
they are succeeding, but most educators and board 
members are standing firm. 

And they are right, of course. TV can be one of 
the greatest instruments for school service ever to ap- 
pear. Think what it can mean to school-community 
relations! Professor I. Keith Tyler, director of radio 
and television at Ohio State University, says that edu- 
cational institutions are the only community agencies 
with the resources to produce good local programs. 
“We already know,” he said, “that certain teachers 
are ‘naturals’ on TV.” 

If your school system doesn’t take and develop an 
educational TV channel you can be sure that TV will 
go the way of radio—west. Do you want the entire 
content of what you and your children see and hear 
on television fixed by Hollywood? 
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Right now the broadcasters are buttering up edy. 
cators even while they are trying to persuade them to 
withdraw requests for TV channels. Station map. 
agers are urged to offer free time for educational pro. 
grams. Last year an educator couldn’t get his foot in 
the door. Now the welcome mat is out. We shall do 
well to beware of this wave of generosity. It won't 
last. 

At least four states—New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Wisconsin—have asked for TV channels 
to serve the entire state. Wherever you live, be on 
your toes. Don’t let this opportunity be lost. In Wash. 
ington the educators combine their forces through a 
hard-working agency called the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television. Ask J.C.E.T. for information 
on prospects for ITV channels in your section. Also 


ask to be kept informed of developments. The ad. | 


dress is 1785 Massachusetts Avenue Northwest, Wash. 
ington 6, D. C. 


@ / am to make a report on the part the teacher plays 
in the P.T.A. Would you be kind enough to give me 
some suggestions?—E. Z. 


You will find many answers in the publications of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, in- 
cluding the Parent-Teacher Manual and that fine 
study of the parent-teacher movement by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet, Where Children Come First. Let 
me add, however, some ideas of my own. 

It seems to me that the teacher, with a background 
knowledge of educational practices, can be most use- 
ful in the P.T.A. as an agent for (1) helping the par- 
ents to agree upon what they want from the school 
and (2) contributing to the discussion of particular 
problems out of his knowledge of educational 
thinking. 

Here are two examples of what enterprising teach- 
ers are doing as members of the P.T.A.: 

Believing that classroom instruction is the heart of the 
school but realizing that See cannot visit Classes, 
one teacher took a tape recording of a typical class session 
and then used it as the main feature of a P.T.A. program. 


After playing it, he analyzed the lesson, assisted by a panel 
of colleagues and parents. 


In another school, committees of parents, under the 
leadership of classroom teachers, have been established 
to study and report on the suitability of every textbook 
being used. As the group examines the books the teacher 
explains what objectives are sought and the ways in which 
skills and knowledge are acquired. 


Your P.T.A. will be interested in a new monthly 
newsletter service from which these examples have 
been taken. Called Jt Starts in the Classroom ($2.50 
a year), it contains bright ideas by which teachers can 
improve the school’s public relations. Send in your 
subscription to the National School Public Relations 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. —WILLIAM D. BouTweELL 
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yHE sEEDS Of the present school housing crisis were sown 
in the bleak early thirties, when schools, like everything 
else, suffered from the paralyzing effects of the depression. 
School buildings deteriorated. Many were retired from use 
by catastrophe and condemnation, and districts found 
themselves unable to do more than make replacements. 
The children kept on coming, however, and so we began 
to accumulate a backlog of needed school housing that 
grew each year as we failed to keep abreast of this 
demand. s 

Then came the war in Europe. This country became 
the arsenal of freedom, and the great migration of workers 
to production areas was on. Here school housing that was 
already crowded became patently inadequate to serve the 
needs of the new families who continued to pour in. 
Federal funds provided some relief in areas of greatest 
defense pressure, but as fast as the school facilities were 
thrown up, they were filled to overflowing. 

Our entry into World War II made necessary the almost 
complete conversion of production from civilian uses to 
military needs. There simply were no materials for non- 
defense construction, and every able-bodied man _ was 
either in military service or war industry. Although every- 
one who gave the matter any thought realized that our 
most important resource—the children of America—was 
being threatened by the mounting shortage of teachers, 
classrooms, and school equipment, the demands of our 
war effort had to be met if the nation was to survive. 

When the war was over, there was a rush to meet the 
pent-up demand for civilian goods. Hammers rang in a 
flurry of construction. Doubled-up households expanded 
into single-family dwellings or single-family flats and 
apartments. Demobilized business and industry built new 
factories, new retail outlets, new places of amusement. 
Everyone seemed to have cash and an itch to spend it. 
New cars appeared on the highways, new rolling stock 
on thesrailroads, new passenger planes in the air, new 
equipment in the kitchens. And new babies appeared in 
the perambulators. 


A Grave Dilemma 


School boards were thoroughly aware of the urgency 
of the situation. One superintendent received the solemn 
warning that he would have to open a new elementary 
school for a thousand pupils every Monday morning if 
he expected to take care of the school population in his 
district. A few districts were able to move forward at once 
with plans already made, but for most districts progress 
was necessarily slow. They were obliged to struggle 
through the time-consuming process of arranging the 
financing, often by submitting a bond issue to the voters; 
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acquiring sites, frequently by protracted condemnation 
procedure; engaging architects; agreeing upon plans; and 
advertising for contractors’ bids. 

Meantime costs of construction skyrocketed. School 
authorities found to their dismay that dollars in hand 
would not purchase the amount of construction originally 
figured. Plans and estimates were revised, but sometimes 
more money had to be found. 

Even under these difficulties building did go on, so 
that by the summer of 1950 we were putting up class- 
rooms at the rate of forty thousand a year. But this was 
several thousand short of the minimum number required 
at that time to cut into the twenty-year backlog and re- 
place buildings that were going out of service each year, 
and with no allowance for the increased birth rate. After 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea building costs rose 
sharply as more and more of the materials required were 
channeled into defense production. Some types of con- 
struction were banned, but even so, materials became 
harder to get, and school construction proceeded haltingly 
or came to a stop altogether. 


Estimates and Allotments 


By July 1951 competition had become so keen that a 
Controlled Materials Plan was put into effect for the 
avowed purpose of making an equitable quarterly dis- 
tribution of critical materials for both military and civil- 
ian needs. The Defense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority make the allotments 
for all purposes. The U.S. Office of Education receives 
local applications and presents to the DPA and NPA the 
considered estimates of need for schools, colleges, and 
libraries. From the total quantity allotted, the Office of 
Education makes the actual distribution or allocation to 
the applicants, References below are to allotments of steel, 
but the situation applies also to aluminum and copper. 

In accordance with this plan the Office of Education 
estimated the minimum requirement for school construc- 
tion for the third quarter of 1951 at 192,000 tons of steel. 
NPA allotted 100,000 tons. For the last quarter the re- 
quirement was 196,000 tons, and NPA allotment was 104,- 
ooo tons. Obviously the Office of Education has had to 
allocate these short allotments primarily to construction 
already under way, leaving very little available for start- 
ing new projects. 

On October 1, when the estimates for the first quarter 
of 1952 were due, the Office of Education submitted re- 
quests for 255,000 tons of steel. No slide rule is required 
to determine the reason for the rising figure. Applications 
have not ceased because some have been deferred. On 
the contrary they have come in at the rate of several 
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hundred a month. The allotment by NPA was 96,000 tons, 
38 per cent of the amount required. 


At this point the Congress of the United States took 
a hand. A special subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor on October 16 began three days 
of hearings to investigate the materials shortage. More 
than half the members of the House appeared to testify 
or submitted statements concerning the deplorable class- 
room shortages in their own districts. Commissioner Earl 
J. McGrath of the Office of Education pointed out that 
“the first quarter of 1952 is particularly critical for school 
construction because postponement during the months 
of January to March will mean the loss not merely of 
those months but of an entire school year. The buildings 
must go forward now if they are to be ready for oc- 
cupancy in the fall of 1952. Deferral of new starts in the 
first quarter of 1952 means, in many cases, deferral of oc- 
cupancy until the school year beginning September 1953.” 


On the third day of the hearings the subcommittee 
chairman introduced House Resolution 474 calling upon 
the NPA and DPA to reconsider their allotments of steel, 
copper, and aluminum in such a manner as to protect 
the health and educational standards of the nation. The 
House gave the resolution a unanimous vote on the same 
day. The Senate had adopted a similar resolution unan- 
imously on the previous day. 


The Emergency Continues 


Nothing happened for a month. Then on November 
26 the DPA administrator told the Senate-House Defense 
Production Committee, which is considering possible 
amendments to the Defense Production Act, that a sup- 
plemental allocation of 15,000 tons of steel would be 
granted for school construction in the first quarter of 
1952. This will allow for construction of an additional 
1,875 classrooms in that period but will not permit al- 
locations to any of the 1,000 approvable applications 
pending in the Office of Education. 


The DPA estimates that the additional allocation will 
increase the building rate to 48,500 classrooms a year. 
Research estimates indicate that a rate of 54,000 class- 
rooms is required to alleviate the present shortages, with- 
out taking into account the average of almost a million 
additional pupils who will knock on school doors each 
year until 1960. To quote Commissioner McGrath again: 


In the meantime the tidal wave of youngsters entering 
our schools bears down upon us. In September of 1951 the 
enrollment was some 800,000 greater than in the previous 
year. And at the beginning of next year’s school term— 
September 1952—it is estimated that we shall have 1,700,- 
ooo more children enrolled than in 1951. 


Furthermore, the situation as it will develop over the 
next several years is equally grave. In each succeeding 
year in which school construction is deferred, the cumu- 
lative effect of expanding enrollments increases the dif- 
ficulty. In other words the immediate needs of our ele- 
mentary schools are so pressing that even a 100 per cent 
fulfillment of construction schedules would fall far short 
of providing an adequate number of classrooms. 


The Administrator of DPA and NPA, Manly Fleisch- 
mann, said in his testimony before the House Committee 
that most of the commercial construction now going on 
is using steel obtained prior to the establishment of alloca- 
tions on the open market. School boards would like to 


know what criteria the NPA has established for determin. 
ing the relative needs of education as against those gf | 
other steel consumers and why other civilian construction | 
continues when school construction has been so sit | 
curtailed. 


Mr. Fleischmann also said that NPA was not enforgj 
the abandonment of school projects now under way by 
was exercising limitations on the less essential projects cop. 
templated. This statement, together with the NPA’s philos 
ophy that federally impacted areas should receive priori 
consideration, indicates a complete lack of understandi 
of the nature of the problem on the part of the contra | 
ling agency. All the projects are essential, or they would _ 
not have been brought to the point of application. The | 
acute shortage of classrooms is not limited to defense. | 
impact areas. As has been said, it results from twenty lean | 
years plus the influx of new residents and the rising birth 
rate. The situation is nation-wide, and it will grow worg 
unless a formula is adopted that will give school construe. | 
tion an equitable share of the critical materials available | 
for civilian use. 





“‘Now or Not at All’’ 


Mr. Fleischmann testified that no program had yet been, 
worked out to give any assurance to school districts that | 
the materials allocated could be procured. As one man_ 
wryly remarked at the House hearing, “It is like having | 
a hunting license for a reservation in which there is no 
game.” School authorities have complied with the request 
that they revise specifications so as to conserve steel, but 
there is a limit to the possibility of substitution. So the 
slow process drags on while children’s educational op 
portunities are jeopardized. Commissioner McGrath one 
more: 


To say that when the nation’s steel capacity catches 
up with the demand we shall be able to resume our school 
construction is to miss the issue. The point is that the 
present generation of children must have a sound educe 
tion now or not at all. You can’t put children into educe 
tional cold storage “for the duration” and later put them 
into an educational hothouse. 


The situation is already critical to a very high degree. 
In far too many communities classrooms are so over 
crowded as to make effective teaching almost impossible. } 
School basements, apartment house basements, empty 
stores, garages, churches, and even trailers and tents are 
being utilized in an effort to take care of our children.) 
In many instances school authorities are having to resort” 
to half-day sessions and less to carry the load. 


Wouldn't you like to write your senators and represent | 
atives, congratulating them for having recognized the 
gravity of the problem and soliciting their continted close | 
observation of the situation as it develops? The president 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. | 
John E. Hayes, has recently brought this matter to the 
attention of the President of the United States. Perhaps — 
you too would like to let him know your views. | 





Less than three fourths of 1 per cent of the steel being ” 
produced at the present rate would fill education's ap — 
plications. Every loyal American believes that the defense 
requirements of the United States must be met first 
Certainly every thinking citizen must agree that | 
this point the educational needs of the country’s chil 
dren should weigh heavily against other possible uses of 
critical materials. 
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CONFERENCE NOTES FROM OUR NATIONAL LEADERS 


Goals and Gains 


What are national organizations doing to carry out the 
recommendations of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference, and what more can they do? This was the main 
concern of a meeting sponsored by the National Midcen- 
tury Committee for Children and Youth for members of 
the Advisory Council on the Participation of National 
Organizations last November 27 and 28. 


Leonard Mayo, chairman of the National Midcentury 
Committee, summed up the responsibilities of the Ad- 
visory Council at the opening session. Part of their job, 
he said, was to make effective, in as many sections of the 
country as possible, the recommendations of the White 
House Conference. To do this every available channel of 
communication must be provided and kept open by the 
national organizations represented. Furthermore they 
must also synchronize and coordinate local activities, serv- 
ing both as a clearinghouse and as a developing council, 
an “enabling” group. He challenged the representatives 
to see how much could be accomplished in the next three 
years, which is presumably the life of the Midcentury 
Committee. 


After several other talks, notably one by Katharine F. 
Lenroot, former chief of the Children’s Bureau, each mem- 
ber of the Council reported on what his organization was 
doing, through its program, to promote action on the 
White House Conference findings. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers was the first organization 
called, and it was indeed stimulating to observe the great 
respect and appreciation for our work that were so widely 
evident.—Mrs. NEwTon P. LEONARD, First Vice-president 


New Hope from the Laboratory 


For one who is primarily interested in the prevention 
of disease and other disabilities the annual meetings of 
two national @rganizations last fall were very impressive. 
Speakers before both groups—the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and the State Women’s 
Advisers of the National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis—stressed the prevention of physical ills and the role 
of research in that task. 

Speakers at the meeting of the National Foundation, 
which has supported extensive research projects for sev- 
eral years, were optimistic about recent studies in polio- 
myelitis. This research includes several highly significant 
developments: 
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1. Laboratory animals have been made immune to all 
types of virus known to cause the disease. Researchers new 
must find a way of making human beings immune to the 
human poliomyelitis virus. 

2. The tissue-culture technique developed by John T. 
Enders for growing polio virus offers a method of study 
that is cheaper, easier, and faster than techniques using 
laboratory animals. 

3. A virus disease has been discovered that resembles 
polio. Its symptoms are similar, but it dees net bring on 
paralysis. This discovery points to the importance of re- 
search in all virus diseases if our knowledge of polio itself 
is to advance. 

In a talk before the National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, internationally 
known physiologist and vice-president of the University 
of Illinois, made a plea for research on the prevention of 
crippling and listed several areas where such work is 
sorely needed: 

1. German measles. If we knew how to prevent this ill- 
ness among girls and women, we could decrease the num- 
ber of babies born with deformities. 

2. Accidents and accident proneness. Dr. Ivy urged 
studies to make the home less hazardous. Bathtubs, for 
example, are still death-dealing contraptions. 

3. Arthritis and hardening of the arteries. These crip- 
pling diseases frequently afflict both the aged and younger 
adults. 

Besides supporting research, the organizations men- 
tioned above also provide services for the handicapped, a 
tremendous task in itself. This work must go on and even 
be stepped up, for each year 250,000 more persons become 
disabled. Successful research could lighten the load by 
healing many of those now disabled and by reducing the 
number of newly crippled.—RuTtH J. RAATTAMA, M.D., 
Chairman, Committee on the Exceptional Child 


Toward Richer Rural Living 


“Home and Community Responsibilities in a World of 
Tension” was the main theme of the conference of the 
American Country Life Association held at the University 
of Illinois last fall. The Association is working for a richer 
life for rural dwellers. Its interests extend to the home, 
school, church, and community and embrace rural health, 
recreation, and culture. Speakers gave brief talks on these 
subjects. 


During a group meeting, interestingly enough, a city su- 
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perintendent of schools said that he could not run his 
schools without the P.T.A., and a county superintendent 
voiced his opinion that every school should have a P.T.A. 
In another discussion group the first statement made—not 
by your representative but by a member of the group 
completely unknown to her—was “The P.T.A. is the most 
effective school-community lay group there is, and we 
should get some pointers from them.” 

At one dinner several rural families appeared on the 
program, each demonstrating the hobby it enjoyed as a 
group. The splendid music and drama offered at these 
evening meetings is evidence of the fine cultural programs 
being promoted and enjoyed in rural America.—Mrs. 
J. W. Heyitmun, Vice-president from Region IV 


Lunchrooms and Learning 


Looking at nutrition from the child’s point of view was 
the keynote sounded at the fifth annual convention of the 
American School Food Service Association, held in New 
York City, November 12-14. 

Clyde A. Erwin, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of North Carolina, reminded the group in the first 
general session that the lunchroom is a classroom, a lab- 
oratory for learning. He also pointed out that the school 
lunch program is not only important in conserving human 
resources, but it can also have a tremendous impact on 
community economics. 

A very interesting feature of this session was a panel 
on the students’ share in the school lunch program. The 
participants, six high school boys and girls from various 
parts of the country, reported that in some schools stu- 
dents take a very active part in planning their own school 
lunches. They prepare menus, make surveys of food hab- 
its, keep order in the lunchrooms, decide how long lunch 
periods will be, and even install music systems.—RUTH 
PowELL, Chairman, Committee on School Lunch 


On School Buses 


The National School Bus Conference, which met last 
November in Washington, D. C., was called by the Na- 
tional Commission ‘on Safety Education, the American 
Association of School Administrators, the U.S. Office of 
Education, and the Department of Rural Education. One 
important matter considered by the seventy-five delegates 
was that of school bus policies. It appeared that some 
schools allow buses to take pupils to athletic events; others 
use them only for transporting members of the teams. 
Some permit buses to be used for field trips; others refuse 
to do so because of unfair competition with commercial 
transportation. In some schools buses even take the teach- 
ers to their meetings. The group suggested that a national 
survey be carried on every five years to formulate school 
bus policies, which would be reported to school transpor- 
tation personnel and administrators. 

A large part of the meeting was devoted to discussing 
minimum standards for the transit-type school buses used 
in urban centers. The delegates unanimously accepted a 
proposed safety measure—that all school buses be painted 
the same color. The. need for such a measure was clear 
when the group learned that about one hundred thou- 
sand school buses are driven some four million miles a 
year, an increase of 50 per cent in the last decade.—KNox 
Waker, Second Vice-president 
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What were the major events in education during 195,12 
Many of us would appreciate having these called to ming 
from out of the welter of front-page headlines and ir ide. iF 
page controversies. And once again B. P. Brodinsky, editor 
of the Educator’s Washington Dispatch, obliges with the 
following list of the ten most important happenings, 
drawn from a poll of members of the Educational Pres 


Association: Aiss 


1. Schoolmen succeeded in getting the Defense Production 
Authority to increase allotments of steel for public schools, 
(See page 27.) 

2. Educators made a united counter attack on groups Sys- 
tematically working to undermine public education. 

3. The American Council on Education appointed a com. MEW 
mittee on athletic policy to curb abuses in intercollegiate year 
athletics. that 

}. School superintendents and college presidents, represented 
by the Joint Committee on Educational Television, made an | TSP 
effective demand that the Federal Communications Commis. That 
sion allocate a fair share of available television channels to 


irs A 
a ne’ 


education. (See page 18.) Educ 
The United States Congress passed the Universal Military TI 
hg and Service Act. of 1¢ 
. The Veterans Administration ceased to allow veterans-to iiss 


ads new courses of study under the G.I. Bill of Rights—an | 
event of deep and direct concern to colleges. Teac 
Two adult education organizations were merged into the State 
Adult Education Association of the United States, promising nent 
more vigorous leadership training and more emphasis on 
tie: adult education activities.’ eca 
The United States Military Academy at West Point ex -need 
pelled ninety cadets accused of cheating in examinations. 
g. Public school educators accepted the challenge of teachin gepr 
moral and spiritual values in the classroom. lead 
10. Leaders working for federal aid to education admitte; ithey 
defeat in Congress, decided to re-form their lines, and begai 
plans for a new federal aid bill. mot 


So much for the past, but what lessons does it hold for! 1 bi 
the future? The Educator’s Washington Dispatch sees 3, 40° 
continuing responsibility for all schoolmen in the even’ ela 
of 1951 and thereupon formulates the ten top tasks ol) leffec 
education in 1952: Shur 

. Continue to press defense planners for a fairer ration off Of y 
he) for school, college, and library construction. ‘ 

2. Return control of college athletics to the faculty and col tion 
lege presidents, and make sure that high school athletics for lem 
boys and girls are conducted under sane standards. 

3. Plan for an educational television station in every major 
city and major educational center. Th 

4. Work for the enactment by Congress of a student deter | ¢ 
ment policy that will assure a trained reserve of talented youg thy, 
men and women for the long pull. 

5. Encourage congressmen to work toward a new veter: s il 
educational program, free of abuses and fair to all who have Ope 


con 
t 


served or will serve in the armed forces. thre 
6. Help Congress to decide what action to take on universal 
military training. sor 


Analyze why all efforts toward federal aid to educai®  gOA 
have failed; then decide on new goals and new tactics. inv 
8. Help teachers to prepare for the task of teaching moral 
and spiritual values. om 
g. Continue to bring teachers and parents into curri’ ‘um tity 
planning, as one answer to the attacks of those why ‘-famé we. 
and accuse the public schools. 
10. Begin training a corps of workers for adult edu: ...yn 80) . 
that the movement can take on new scope and power, empha-| can 
sizing how adults may learn to make decisions in a democracy) oq, 
rather than merely acquire facts and skills. 
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i's A happy day when you can announce, “There's 
a new baby at our house.” Well, Mississippi has a 
new baby, and it’s clamoring to be heard. Only a 
year old, it has already grown to such proportions 
that it has made a place for itself among the most 
respected organizations and institutions of the state. 
That “baby” is the Mississippi Citizens Council on 
Education. 

The story goes back to a conference in the summer 
of 1950. Gathered around the table were representa- 
tives of the Mississippi Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the Mississippi Education Association, the 
State Department of Education, and several promi- 
nent businessmen of the state. Each person was there 
because he recognized that Mississippi's educational 
needs were not being met. The three organizations 
represented were the three that had always been 
leaders in education. They had done their best, but 
they were the first to realize that their best was 
‘hot enough. 

Why? There were several good reasons. For one, 
too many teachers had no conception of the public 
aelations aspect of their work. For another, the 
‘effectiveness of the P.T.A. seemed limited to com- 
nunities where school administrators had a vision 
of what could be accomplished through the organiza- 
tion. Thus it appeared that the number one prob- 
lem of the state was to get more people vitally 
concerned about education. 


The Council Is Born 


“How could this problem be. approached? After 
yuch discussion the conferees decided to sponsor an 
open meeting devoted to educational problems. The 
three organizations present would serve as the spon- 
soring agencies, but invitations to the meeting would 
goto a cross section of organizations. In this way the 
invitation list would not be top-heavy with edu- 
ca‘ors. Farm groups, labor unions, service organiza- 
tidwai, civic bodies, and business and professional men 
we” “ invited to participate. 

»j);Uctober g, 1950, representatives of these groups 
came together and spent the day discussing the state’s 
educational needs. Negro delegates made noteworthy 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Better Schools for Mississippi 


contributions to this meeting, and an excellent work- 
ing relationship has continued in all activities of 
the Council. Before this meeting was adjourned, 
members voted enthusiastically to form a permanent 
Mississippi Citizens Council on Education. 

A steering committee of five persons and the three 
elected officers was designated to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Council between regular meetings. To 
strengthen the entire membership and give a wide 
geographical representation, ten outstanding persons 
from all over the state were added. The Council was 
then chartered under state laws. 

Two major issues were decided at that initial 
meeting on October g: first, that both a long- and 
a short-range program be developed; and, second, 
that no program would be set up until all the needed 
information had been gathered and studied. Then 
we could proceed on the basis of established facts, 
not preconceived ideas. 

An out-of-state consultant of national reputation 
as assistant to groups such as ours was present at 
the meeting. He told us that the best results in fact 
finding had been achieved in states where interested 
groups had gathered their own information, con- 
ducted their own surveys, and determined their owa 
needs. This we set out to do. 

Three questionnaires were prepared—one on cur- 





Four members of the Mississippi Council who conducted 
public forums on educational problems. 
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riculum and instruction, one on instructional per- 
sonnel and pupil services, and the other on organi- 
zation, administration, and finance. Questionnaires 
were distributed by organizations that belonged to 
the Council. The Mississippi Congress of Parents and 
Teachers assumed complete responsibility for the one 
on curriculum and instruction. 

As the completed questionnaires came in, mem- 
bers of the steering committee scanned a number of 
them to see how much the answers varied, particu- 
larly those from groups that might be expected to dif- 
fer, To their surprise it was soon apparent that most 
replies fell into the same definite pattern. Merchants 
and farmers and professional men, Negroes and 
whites were all asking for the same thing—educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. Equally im- 
portant, they were saying that they were willing to 
pay for the improvements. 

To avoid any possibility of personal bias, the serv- 
ices of a business machine corporation were employed 
to compile data from the questionnaires. After all 
the results had been tabulated, it was time to go into 
action. Committees were set up in four areas: finance, 
instruction, organization and administration, and 
building facilities. Lay persons not in the original 
Council were asked to serve on these committees, and 
each committee was urged to use as many consultants 
as it needed to get specialized information. Thus 
committee members were guided by the wishes of 
the people, as expressed in the questionnaires, as well 
as by the experience of experts. 


The Course Is Charted 


With minor changes the Council accepted the 
committee reports, and the short-range program be- 
came the legislative program for 1952. Its purpose is 
to raise the level of education in Mississippi and 
to equalize educational opportunity. It includes the 
following items: 


1. The attainment of a minimum level of educational 
opportunity for all children. This proposal, which will 
cost an estimated $41,166,825, covers instruction, trans- 
portation, and administration. Other services are to be 
provided by local supplements, as at present. 


2. The formulation of an economic index, to determine 
the taxpaying ability of counties and school districts. 


3. Better school buildings, financed mostly from state 
funds that would be derived from a continuing, stable 
source of revenue. The needs are estimated at more than 
$90,000,000 over a twenty-year period. 


4. A reduction of the number of school districts from 
3°759 to 177. 

5. A five-member county school board, representing 
each supervisor’s district and elected by a county-wide 
vote to serve staggered terms. 


6. Election of the county superintendent by the county 
school board, the superintendent to be fully qualified, 
adequately paid, and provided with the necessities re- 
quired by his office. 


7. The addition of one member from each congressional 
district to the state board of education. 
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8. A definite salary schedule for all teachers, one flex. 
ible enough to allow for experience. 


Since 1951 was an election year in Mississippi, the | 
program was presented to all candidates for public | 


4 
dé 
office. Commitments from many of the elected Officials 


.s 





are on record in the Council's files. é 
There has been no desire or effort on the part 
the Council to set up corresponding councils at the 

local level. Each member organization is a state-wide | 
body and as such has assumed the responsibility of 
informing its membership through its own estab. 
lished channels. For instance, the Mississippi Eco. 
nomic Council, composed of leading businessmen | 
throughout the state, has not only endorsed the pro. 
gram but has also spent several thousand dollars jp 

the production of films to publicize it. Staff member, 

of this group made a tour of the state that included | Profil 
thirty-three meetings. 

During the fall the Mississippi Education Associa. 
tion held eight regional meetings for teachers. The| 
P.T.A. took a Very active part in these meetings. Mrs, 
C. C. Clark, who recently completed three years of. 
service as a regional vice-president of the National 
Congress, was an inspiring speaker. Mrs. Ralph| 
Hester, immediate past president of the Mississippi | 
Congress, represented the Citizens Council as its vice-| 
president, and Mrs. L. W. Alston, president of the 
Mississippi Congress, told how the P.T.A. planned to, 
implement this program, which was highlighted at) 
all fourteen district meetings of the Mississippi’ 
Congress. 
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Determination Unlimited 


Other organizations worked in a similar manner | 
with one major goal in mind: that by the time the) Prodi 
legislature met in January 1952 the majority of All th 
Mississippians would be familiar with the program! Was | 
and would demand that it be enacted into law. _—_ A wo 

Every item of the program is desperately needed His u 
now, but if the legislature does not agree with w He w 
we shall not be discouraged. We shall be back at But s 
the next session and the next, for we feel that the On sl 
educational welfare of our children is at stake. They And i 


“need better schools, and we intend to get thos) The | 


schools. We are firm in our resolve, united in out) Warn 
effort, and we have just begun to fight. Ona 
We have given here the story of the birth and He fe 
early life of the Mississippi Citizens Council on Warr 
Education. This is only the beginning—Chapter 1 of With 
our history. We close the installment with a deter 
mined promise, “To be continued.” 


Lucy M. ALSTON 
President, Mississippi Congress 0 
Parents and Teacher 


CLYTEE HESTER 
Vice-president, Mississippi Citizens 
Council on Education 
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A wail of anguish from her room above— 


— 


Poetry Lane 


Ocia- A compound fracture at least, I think, and race 
The To hold her to me. Winged with maternal love, 
Mrs. I find her moaning over a blemish on her face. 

rs of The length of a dress assumes in one brief hour 
ional Cosmic proportions; tears fall down like rain. 
alph The size of a string of pearls, shade of a flower 
sippi Cause agonized expressions. This is pain. 


Vice- But now the phone rings and the sun is out; 


f the April in August, daffodils in snow. 
ed to A mere outsider, handicapped by doubt 
ed at And hope in equal doses, I must show 
sippi Only serenity, and at her hands 
Receive the tribute to One Who Understands! 
—FRANCES RODMAN 
nner 


e the Prodigal Son 


ty of All that he could remember of that quiet man 
ygram Was kindness looking down from far above, 
A work-gnarled hand that somehow seemed to span 
eeded His universe with tenderness and love. 
th w He was too small to know him face to face, 
ck at But sometimes those strong arms would lift him high 
at the On shoulders of a reassuring grace, 
They And in the patient mouth and gentle eye 
thos The lad felt care about him like a coat, 
n ou! Warm and exciting. Now he walks alone 
On crowded streets, but sometimes on his throat 
h and He feels young April’s finger where the stone 
il on Warms for an hour, and he is back again 


r 1 of With sun on his face, and the sweet New England rain. . . 


deter: —ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


TON | The Inevitable 


ess 0) 

achen Someone should warn newly marrieds 
That babies grow up and have pets; 

hive That pets grow up and have babies, 

sbizen Which invariably come in sextets. 

cation 


—EmiLty CAREY ALLEMAN 
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Warm and Wise 


Miss Ella has grown old and wears two braids, 

A gray prim coronet, and in her eyes 

Are remnants of those dreams which slow time fades, 

But time has also made her warm and wise. 

No child has ever crossed her classroom door 

And not found wonder and a brand-new world, 

A thousand things not ever known before, 

From acorns to an oak, grown brown and burled. 

Here is the crested redbird brought to hand, 

And here is found the magic written word, 

The frog’s blue water, and the boy’s green land: 

Of equal value, earth and book and bird. 

And what child knows Miss Ella has gray hair, 

Who goes with her from here—to everywhere! 
—ANOBEL ARMOUR 


Flower Shop on the Avenue 

Here no familiarity can breed contempt. 

These blooms bear no suggestion of the soil. 

Outglowing the pottery urns which they preempt, 

They stem from gauzy bows and silver foil. 

It smells of holidays here, and of occasions— 

Weddings and funerals, birthdays, banquet halls; 

Of dances, love, and delicate persuasions; 

Of tiptoed quests between hospital walls. 

But most prevail the heady fumes of glamour 

To rob the staidest soul of common sense. 

The eye is charmed; the heart sets up a clamor, 

And turns bread-money into hyacinths. 
—VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Winter Rose 


It took only a weathered shed, 
Wind, and a sudden snow at night 
To make the shabby farm’s back yard 
A miracle in spotless white. 
It had snowed; the snow had blown 
And drifted round the small shed high; 
The shed was dark center of a rose 
With petals fluted up to the sky. 
The driven snow in intricate 
Flutings and tender whorls was curled; 
The shed was calyx to a round 
Spotless flower of a world. 

—Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 
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Building Healthy Personalities 


STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


|. Preschool Children 
Directed by Hunter H, Comly, M.D. 
“Practice in Human Relations” (page 4 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. Dr. Whitaker points out that trying to manage our chil- 
dren so as to create the fewest ible tensions is not enough, 
for tensions are inevitable in living with other people. What 
are some of the common sources of tension in most families? 
Consider rivalry over possessions, children interrupting parents’ 
conversations, conflicts over “taking turns,” the assignment of 
household responsibilities; and so on. Discuss. 


2. Our author suggests that it is sometimes necessary for 
the parent to give up the idea of reasoning with his child and, 
instead, cultivate a feeling of closeness between them. How 
might this be the case with Johnny, aged four, who suddenly 
develops a fear of the dark? Will reasoning with him be enough 
to quiet his fears? Suppose Johnny’s father lets his mind go 
back to his own childhood, recalling similar fears and how he 
mastered them. How might this help him to understand and 
feel close to his frightened child? 


3. Dr. Whitaker encourages us to have confidence in our 
children’s boundless capacity for emotional growth. It is espe- 
cially comforting to realize that what we think are mistakes 
sometimes may actually foster this development. At times, for 
example, in spite of ourselves we really lose oir tempers and 
let our children know how we feel in no uncertain terms. How 
can such moments be used to bring us closer to our children 
and help them to overcome the tension of the situation? 
Should we apologize to our children? 


;. Another capacity of children is their resilience, the ability 
to bounce back after stress or strain. This is just as characteristic 
of their reaction to emotional strain as it is to physical stresses 
—those produced by illness, for instance. What concrete illus- 
trations of this capacity can you think of? What should they 
teach us about child training and child guidance? 


5. A third major force important in the social growth of 
children is identification. What do you understand this word 
to mean? What influence does it have in determining basic 
character traits, such as qualities of conscience and attitudes 
toward the other sex, toward babies, toward authority, toward 
community responsibility, and so on? Give examples and discuss. 


6. Why does Dr. Whitaker consider it so important that a 
parent have the courage to be himself? Why is it essential that 
parents have certain privileges and that they freely and whole- 
heartedly enjoy them? What are some? On the other hand, 
what are some of the privileges that should be accorded chil- 
dren but are often denied them by parents? 


7. Why should children be allowed to have their own secrets? 
How would you expect a youngster to feel if he realized his 
parents were hurt because he wanted to keep a secret to him- 
self? Is it a good idea for the parent to admit frankly that he 
feels left out and is unhappy about it, though he still lets the 
child keep his own confidences? 


8. Summarize Dr. Whitaker’s list of what a child needs from 
his parents, from his social group, and from his teachers. 
Which of these needs are most readily met? Which ones do 
adults find it hardest to meet? Why? 


Program Suggestions 


The discussion of this topic might well be introduced by 
two or three very brief skits, prepared by members of the 
group, showing a tense incident typical of family life, an 
incident in which a parent decides to “be himself” even at the 
cost of losing face, and other situations suggested by the article. 
Then several members of the study group might take up the 
foregoing “Points for Discussion” either as a round table or 
as a panel. Afterward the meeting should be thrown open for 
general discussion. A professiona est consultant would be 
desirable—a child psychologist, child guidance worker, nursery 
school teacher, or pediatrician. 
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il. School-age Children 


Directed by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
“Money in Their Jeans” (page 7 of this issue) 


Points for Discussion 


1. In a world where money often plays too important a role 
parents may be hard put to teach children sound and whole- 
some attitudes toward its place and purpose in their lives, 
Mrs. Gruenberg gives us a good lead when she points out 
that even a young child needs practice in handling money. Do 
you agree that an allowance should be looked on as a tool of 
learning, part of a child’s education? What do you think of 
the suggestion that a child’s allowance be based on a budget 
of his needs? 


2. Twelve-year-old Allen gets sullen by Thursday because 
his allowance is usually gone, and Daddy refuses to give him 
any advances. “All the kids get extra money when their allow. 
ances are spent,” he grumbles. “I got a mean family, that’s all.” 
What should Allen’s parents do? Is the general rule of “no 
advances” a good one? How about paying Allen’s allowance in 
two installments? If a child gets extra money regularly is he 


really on an allowance basis? How might Allen be guided. 


toward more realistic handling of his allowance? 


3. When should an allowance begin? Six-year-old Tommy 
gets his six pennies every week when his school-age brother 
get their forty cents, to spend as they wish. Grandma is visit- 
ing, and she disapproves. “They should account for every 
penny,” she says. “How can they learn to spend wisely if there's 
more next week no matter how much they've wasted this week? 
And what’s more, Tommy is too young to start spending!” 
How would you answer Grandma? Does accounting for every 
penny insure wise spending? Is an adult’s idea of wise spend: 
ing likely to be the same as a child's? Is Tommy entitled to an 
allowance? Should children be allowed to spend their money a 
they like, or should they be supervised? 


4. Psychiatrists and child psychologists tell us that money 
has not only financial attractions but emotional significance. 
Twelve-year-old Peg has to spend every cent she gets ané 
always for candy. When they realized this her family stopped 
her allowance, but Peg takes extra baby-sitting jobs for her 
candy money. “She’s overweight and touchy,” complains Pegs 
mother. “Whatever can we do?” What satisfactions might Pe 
be trying to buy? In what way has stopping her allowance 
affected her problem? How would you help Peg’s mother 
look under the surface for some of the real causes of Pegi 
touchiness? Should Peg’s allowance be restored meanwhile? 

5. The Bakers were proud of running their home like 4 
business. The children were paid for every household chore and 
fined for every breaking of a rule. Recently June announced 
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“'m not doing the dishes any more. I've found out I can earn 

more money baby sitting.” And Bud took the car twice with- 
Ag out permission, saying with a grin, “Here's the dollar fine, 

Dad. It was worth it!” The system has backfired unpleasantly 
and the Baker parents are bewildered. What was the basic 
eror in the plan? Should a fine absolve a youngster from 
wrongdoing? What attitudes are built into a child when money 
js made the basis of all contributions to family life? 

6. “Jody Brown gets sixty cents a week, and he’s the same 
age as me,” says ten-year-old Ken indignantly. “All J get is an 
old quarter!” “Anne bought another charm bracelet on her 
allowance,” interjects Kay, aged fourteen. “I can’t buy anything 
with what I get.” And sixteen-year-old Spike grumbles, “You 
| the can't date a really popular girl on my allowance. Why can’t I 
» *4.) nave three bucks extra over the week ends?” Too often parents 
Ass0-}  jisten with dismay to complaints like these. But need our 

children keep up with the Joneses? Can they learn to accept 
New differences in family income and resources without resentment 

or feelings of inferiority? If we ourselves are envious of money 
mon and impressed by its power, can we expect our children to be 

otherwise? How would you answer the above complaints? 


2. Review the story of the lad who stole the Cadillac. Just 
before he was released, we were told that the judge warned 
him “carefully and sternly.” What are some of the things the 
judge could have said in this personal talk that might have 
led the boy toward a higher scale of values and a different 
type of hero? 


3- Do you agree with the author that attitudes are caught 
rather than taught? Can you think of exceptions to the state- 
ment? On what issues are teen-agers most likely to reject their 
parents’ attitudes? Why? 


4- What would you say are the outstanding traits of the 
faculty members in your high school whose characters “click” 
with most of the students? Can parents perhaps learn some- 
thing about their own sons and daughters from these teachers? 
Why is home-school cooperation just as necessary in high school 
as in the lower grades, even though it must be carried on more 
subtly? How closely do the parents and teachers in your high 
school P.T.A. work together? Can more be done in this 
respect? If so, what steps should the P.T.A. take? 


5. Last November Time magazine conducted an extensive 
survey of the younger generation in the United States. (See 
“Contents Noted” in the December National Parent-Teacher.) 
Following are some of the conclusions. Discuss each one from 
the point of view of whether or not it indicates desirable 
character traits in youth. 

“*This generation suffers from lack of worlds to conquer.’ ” 

“Most of today’s youngsters never seem to lose their heads. 
. . . They no longer want or need to shock their elders.” 

Youth has “picked up the right instincts from an American 
tradition older than its parents: it wants to marry, found 
homes, and if necessary defend them.” 

Youth wants a faith; it “feels the need to believe.” 

“Young people . . . do not speak out for anything. . . 
The only two issues about which the younger generation seem 
to get worked up are race relations and world government; 
but neither of these issues rouses anything approaching an 
absorbing faith.” 

“Present-day youth has no living heroes and few villains.” 


Program Suggestion 


» If ever a subject called for an examination of adult attitudes 
mber and values, this is it. Even the most conscientious parents have 
a hard job balancing the claims of the market place against 

De. the ethical and spiritual values we want our children to uphold. 
| Why not plan a thirty-minute round-table discussion in which 
members of your study group talk over the main topics in the 
article, examining the problems and challenges in helping chil- 
dren handle money realistically. You might call this “Dollars 
and) and Sense for our Children,” and the rest of the group should 
rma-| have a chance to present real day-to-day problems that you 
can all thrash out together. 

You might also invite as a guest some one whose personal 
philosophy has given him a rich spiritual experience in living. 
This person might be a clergyman, a youth leader, or a be- 
loved teacher or principal, and he should be given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with the group how we may all see more 


bled 


+ 22- 





“It has learned that it must try to make the best of a bad 
dearly that the real roots of security, for children and for and difficult job, whether that job is life, war, or both.” 
parents, are not in money or possessions but in inner peace Do your own observations agree with -these conclusions? 

| Toley and spiritual strength. What do they tell us about the kind of guidance young people 
hole- need? 
ij 
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SOON IT WILL be time for every state chairman of visual 
education and motion pictures to take an inventory of the 
program in his or her state for the annual report to the 
national chairman. Several examples of effective programs 
during the year 1950-51 have been reported in this column 
as an aid to other state chairmen who requested such an 
exchange of workable plans and ideas. 


Still another example of an excellent state program ap- 
peared in the annual report of Mrs. Bruce Coombs, who 
was state chairman of visual education and motion pic- 
tures for the Washington State Congress in 1950-51. Fol- 
lowing are selected questions from the report and her 
answers: 


What is being done by you and your committee to encourage 
the use of instructional films at parent-teacher meetings? 

By our plans of work, mailings to local units, letters to local 
chairmen, talks at meetings, and presenting of “proper film 
fare for programs” at state conventions we encourage the use 
of instructional films at local P.T.A. meetings. Reports from 
local units indicate that 98 per cent are using films. 


What help have you given local units in matters dealing 
with the selection, distribution, and use of films and projection 
equipment? 

Our main help here has been in providing local units with 
the addresses of distributors of films and guidance material. 
We also send lists of recommended films on various topics of 
interest to P.T.A. groups. Projection equipment is not a prob- 
lem in our state. Most schools have their own, which the 
P.T.A. uses. 


What is being done to call the attention of local P.T.A. units 
to the “Motion Picture Previews” in the National Parent- 
Teacher? 

Magazine chairmen are asked to mention this feature when 
securing subscriptions. This year I sent out a special letter 
about the “Previews” to all local units, asking the officers to 
call attention to them at all P.T.A. meetings, conferences, 
and other meetings. Many requests for the National Parent- 
Teacher and many new subscriptions were received in reply 
to this letter. We have also featured the “Previews” in a 
National Parent-Teacher display at our state convention. 


Mrs. Coombs also sent the following suggestions to all 
P.T.A. units in the state of Washington. 


1. Remember, even if the program is made out, a film still 
may be used to augment it. 

2. Order your film early. 

3. Have a purpose in showing the film you select. Don’t 
just show any film because it is an easy way to fill out a pro- 
gram. 

4. Let the film support your purpose rather than be the 
entire program. 

5. Let your program topic tell what you are hoping to 
accomplish. 

6. Have an introduction to explain your topic and purpose 
before the film is shown. 

7. Explain whatever light differences are to be expected or, 
in a sound film, differences in sound, such as local dialeets. 

8. Follow the film with discussion. 

9. Make it as smooth a technical show as possible by advance 
preparation. Have your physical arrangements made before the 
meeting starts. Have the projectionist prepare early enough to 
know the projector and the particular film being shown. 

10. Use displays of objects or books that support the film’s 
purpose. Many local libraries will be glad to help you select 


this material. —Bruce E. MAHAN 
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JUNIOR MATINEE 


From 8 to 14 years 


Here Come the Nelsons—Universal-International. Direction, Fred. | 
erick de Cordova. A lively farcical plot has been contrived 
about the activities of the Nelson family of radio fame—Ozzie, 
Harriet, and their two youngsters. Freshness and spontaneity 
run through the story. Ozzie and Harriet seem too real to 
part with their dignity readily. Their children are wholesome 
and natural, and permeating every zany scene and gag is an 


Ozzie Nelson and his son David, starring with the rest of the family 
in Here Come the Nelsons, have a brief man-to-man talk as David 
searches for bandits at the fairgrounds. 


unstated but sturdy warmth of affection that knits the entire 
family together. The plot throws into the busy happenings 
of a small-town fair many amusing incidents. Delightful fare 
for family audiences. Cast: Ozzie, Harriet, David, and Ricky 
Nelson. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


Callaway Went Thataway—MGM. Direction, Norman Panama, 
Melvyn Douglas. Starting with a few snappy scenes from a rip- 
snorting television western (the kind you can see any day if 
you own a set), this lively satiric farce thereupon proceeds 
debunk the western hero and all his phony, extravagant 
exploitation. However, those same qualities of honesty, gab 
lantry, and unselfish purpose that have animated all true 
heroes, including those of westerns, are carefully preserved if 
the characterization of a gangling and appealing young cow 
poke. This lad is coerced into doubling for an old-time westerm 
hero, whose films have become popular once more through 
television but who can’t be found. By virtue of just being 
himself the boy shows up some pretty shoddy business pra¢ 
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tices. And there is only one fist fight in the picture! Cast: 
porothy McGuire, Fred MacMurray, Howard Keel. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Good 


jungle of Chang—RKO. Direction, Paul Fejos, Gunnar Skog- 
jund. Unstudied simplicity and charm characterize this finely 
photographed film laid in the jungles and rice fields of Siam. 
There is courage and unwavering faith in the characterizations 
of Po Chai and his young bride as they start out after their 
wedding to build a home and plant a rice field in the jungle, 
aware of the hazards and hardships they must face. One sees 
them working a treadmill to flood their field, laboring with 
their neighbors to dam a river when drought threatens, and 
trapping a tiger who kills their goat. Po Chai’s relations with 
his wife, with his boss in the teakwood forest, and with his 
friends accentuate the warmly affirmative values of the picture. 
The photography of many elephants pushing and pulling the 
igantic teakwood logs is breath-taking. Limited commentary 
and Siamese dialogue may make this picture difficult for 
younger children to understand. Cast: Po Chai, Me Ying. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 


Excellent documentary Excellent Excellent 


FAMILY 


Bomba and the Elephant Stampede—United Artists. Direction, 
Ford Beebe. Neither the stately parade of elephants that intro- 
duces Bomba, the Jungle Boy, to his audience nor some well- 
photographed animal shots improve the low caliber of this 
trite melodrama. Cast: Johnny Sheffield, Donna Martell. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


Desert of Lost Men—Republic. Direction, Harry Keller. Deputy 
Marshal “Rocky” Lane rides out on the trail of the West’s 
boldest killers, who are banded together to steal cash collected 
for a country hospital. A conventional western with consider- 
able fighting and killing. Cast: “Rocky” Lane, Mary Ellen Kay. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Western fans Mediocre 


fixed Bayonets—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Samuel Fuller. 
The heart-breaking story of our foot soldiers in Korea is told 
with eloquent and bitter reality, its authenticity attested by 
technical adviser Captain Raymond Harvey, winner of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Although the characters are 
found in other war pictures and the plot presents no enter- 
taining novelty, the impact of war in human terms is power- 
fully presented. Memorable are the closeups of rear guard 
patticipants who are detailed to fight a delaying action while 
they watch their more fortunate companions retreat to com- 
patative safety. Vivid too are the scenes in which a squad of 
men crowd into a mountain cave—half frozen, uncertain of 
the enemy’s position or strength, longing for dry _ socks. 
Civilians who see this kind of picture will never let the Korean 
soldiers feel (as they may sometimes do) that they are the 
“forgotten army.” Cast: Richard Basehart, Gene Evans. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Good Tense for the 


younger group 


The Model and the Marriage Broker— 20th Century-Fox. Direc- 
tion, George Cukor. A warm comedy about the everlasting 
loneliness of big cities, the eternal search for a mate, and a 
woman’s putting her matchmaking instincts to business advan- 
tage. Thelma Ritter, in her first starring vehicle, plays a hard- 
boiled but softhearted marriage broker who runs into trouble 
when she attempts to straighten out the love life of a beauti- 
ful model. Good lines, perceptive direction, and Miss Ritter’s 
lively gift for comedy make this a highly entertaining picture. 
Cast: Thelma Ritter, Jeanne Crain, Scott Brady. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Excellent Good 


Mature 


Pals of the Golden West—Republic. Direction, William Witney. 
All the ingredients necessary for a first-class western are pre- 
sented in the opening scenes of Roy Rogers’ latest. Roy is now 
a US. agent on the border patrol between Mexico and the 
United States. But after presenting likable characters and a 
teal problem the picture immediately falls apart. Nasty, use- 
less killings; brutal, prolonged fist fights; abuse of a child and 
his dog; and the sniggering antics of a supposed comic—all 
these spoil the film’s promising beginning, exciting riding, 
good singing, and beautiful western scenery. Cast: Roy Rogers, 
Dale Evans. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 
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Passion for Life—Brandon Films. Direction, Jean-Paul Le Cha- 
noin. A simple, almost parable-like story of a schoolmaster 
who comes to a tiny, poverty-stricken village in southern 
France with some new ideas about teaching. In amazement, 
disbelief, hostility, and finally understanding the villagers 
watch his unorthodox methods as he burns his platform for 
kindling, initiates learning at the level of a snail’s race, and 
sends the boys scurrying happily about for material to print 
in the school newspaper. The cast is excellent, especially the 
bit parts including the old authoritarian schoolmaster, the 
shoemaker, the barber, the mayor, and the mother who proudly 
contributes her recipe for the paper. The producers of this 
picture have attempted to dramatize a vision of the kind of 
education that can translate abstract ideals of human dignity 
and freedom into the realities of human understanding and 
action. Cast: Bernard Blier, Juliet Faber. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Yes 


Pecos River—Columbia. Direction, Fred R. Sears. Considerable 
humor on the part of Smiley Burnette as a wandering eyeglass 
salesman adds interest to an average western devoted to stage- 
coach holdups. Cast: Charles Starrett, Smiley Burnette. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Western fans Western fans Yes 


Pictura: An Adventure in Art—Pictura Films. Planning and pro- 
duction, Leonid Kipnis and Herman Starr. A highly interest- 
ing feature-length innovation in films—one made up (to para- 
phrase a musical term) of “program paintings” by six great 
artists. Just as program music is composed to tell a story, so 
these great paintings and drawings are skillfully assembled to 
do the same. They may illustrate—by virtue of an exciting new 
film technique—a biblical event, a fable, or the lives and 
times of the artists themselves. For example, a detail from a 
tremendous triptych, “Man’s First Disobedience” by Hiero- 
nymus Bosch, reveals a strangely modern, surrealist quality 
and an all-absorbing preoccupation with evil. In sharp con- 
trast the “Legend of St. Ursula” by Vittore Carpaccio is gentle 
and poetic, although ending on an aimless note of terror. The 
tumultuous vitality of Francisco Goya is expressed through 
the bullfights, the dancing, and the feast days of old Spain. 
Again a completely different world is revealed by the bril- 
liant drawings of the dwarfed artist Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec, whose sardonic humor reveals the Paris of the gay 
nineties. Because the story of Paul Gauguin has already been 
excessively romanticized the episode of his life seems the least 
significant in the film, but the paintings of Grant Wood at the 
end are like a breath of fresh air. Some art lovers may not 
care for these “program paintings.” Many audiences, however, 
will welcome the opportunity to become more closely ac- 
quainted with examples of great art. 
Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Good Good 


Mature 


Sailor Beware—Paramount. Direction, Hal Walker. Dean Mar- 
tin and Jerry Lewis engage in a number’ of nonsensical and 
occasionally hilarious antics in this broad farce about their 
misadventures in the Navy. Typical of the slapstick humor is 
the episode where Jerry, sent to swab the deck of a submarine, 
falls asleep. As the submarine starts to submerge he awakens, 
tries desperately to sweep off the seawater, and ultimately takes 
refuge on the periscope, looking like some strange sea monster 
to the men below. Cast: Jerry Lewis, Dean Martin. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of its type Good Yes 


Starlift—Warner Brothers. Direction, Roy Del Ruth. A techni- 
color musical showing how Hollywood stars, such as Ruth 
Roman, Jane Wyman, Gary Cooper, and James Cagney, enter- 
tain our armed forces. A slim, romantic plot ties together a 
number of specialty acts with singing by Doris Day and Gor- 
don MacRae. Cast: Janice Rule, Dick Wesson, in addition to 
those already mentioned. 

Adults 14-18 


Fair Entertaining 


8-14 
Of little interest 


The Wild Blue Yonder — Republic. Direction, Allan Dwan. A 
graphic portrayal of the American Air Force in action during 
World War II. Technically expert and well photographed, the 
picture shows how a seasoned group of officers and enlisted 
men are trained to fly the new B-29 Superfortresses and how 
they later carry out many terrifying missions. The personal 
stories of the men are not too well told, but the scenes of 
planes in action and of great heroism are good. Cast: Wendell 
Corey, Vera Ralston. 

Adults 14-18 
Fair Fair 


8-14 


Tense 
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ADULT 


Boots Malene— Columbia. Direction, William Dieterle. A 
smoothly produced race-track story whose sentimentality is dig- 
nified by the sincerity of Johnny Stewart. This attractive young 
newcomer plays the part of a wealthy but lonely young boy 
who runs away from school to become a member of a shoddy 
band of down-at-the-heel racing people. He finds a companion 
in their shifty, hard-boiled leader, who trains him to become 
a champion jockey. Cast: William Holden, Stanley Clements, 
Johnny Stewart. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Poor 


Calling Bulldog Drummond —MGM. Direction, Victor Saville. Com- 
mando tactics by a soldierly band of burglars distinguish this 
slick mystery melodrama laid in London. Captain Drummond 
spars in gentlemanly fashion with another officer of His Ma- 
jesty’s armed services who, bored with peace, has gathered a 
group of idle veterans about him and is trying his hand at 
large-scale robbery. Everything is done with military precision, 
the chaps synchronizing their watches before starting on a job 
and using such military gadgets as radar. Good photography 
and polished acting enhance the entertainment value of the 
picture, and there is a minimum of violence. Cast: Walter 
Pidgeon, Margaret Leighton. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair No 


The Dark Page—Columbia. Direction, Phil Karlson. Broderick 
Crawford's latest vehicle is slow moving but harshly powerful. 
A newspaper editor transforms a conservative, almost bankrupt 
newspaper into a profitable scandal sheet and in the process 
is destroyed by the juggernaut he has created. By quiet under- 
playing Mr. Crawford buiJds up a terrifying tension. The pic- 
ture is well directed and well acted. Cast: Broderick Crawford, 
John Derek, Donna Read. 

Adults 14-18 


8-14 
Good of its kind Yes 


Mature 


Death of a Salesman—Columbia. Direction, Laslo Benedek. A 
powerful study of a well-known adolescent type in modern 
society—the man whose constant obsession with his overwhelm- 
ing need for love and status destroys not only himself but 
those who come under his power. To recognize this pattern 
for what it is and to follow the inevitable steps by which the 
man becomes progressively less aware of the world outside him 
is a deeply moving and enlightening experience. But the 
impact of the picture is profoundly negative because it places 
blame for the man’s troubles upon his livelihood rather than 
a much longer and more subtle series of circumstances. The 
end result is not compassion but weakness sentimentalized. 
For that reason audiences may not accept the theme of this 
play as a challenge but as an excuse or even a frightening 
denial of a valid way of life. Direction and acting are brilliant. 
Fredric March plays the role of Willy eloquently and _ sensi- 
tively, although his own charm and maturity tend to idealize 
the character. Wonderful material for discussion by parent 
education groups. Cast: Fredric March, Mildred Dunnock. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good Yes Mature 
Decision Before Dawn—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anatole 


Litvak. The true story of a group of German prisoners of war 
who risked their lives as spies for the American Army in order 
to shorten the war is dramatized with artistry and an emo- 
tional depth. We follow these men through their capture and 
on through the hazardous, heart-breaking job of spying on 
their own people. We are permitted to live with their thoughts, 
their struggles, and their frailties. Every characterization is 
superb, from the smallest bit part right on up through such 
roles as that of the Nazi nurse, the Nazi juvenile, and Happy, 
the sad, idealistic German boy who turned spy to save his 
country. Cast: Richard Basehart, Gary Merrill, Oskar Werner. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Excellent Mature 
Distant Drums—Warner Brothers. Direction, Raoul Walsh. 


This film is introduced by a daring episode of the Seminole 
War in which Gary Cooper, expert in swamp warfare, captures 
and blows up a fort used by Indians and guerrillas as a base 
for their murderous raids. A bloody withdrawal action of the 
American forces culminates in a face-to-face combat by the 
American and Indian leaders. Though this melodrama is well 
produced, with good acting, direction, and color photography, 
much of the emphasis is on killing. (Whether the alligators 
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or the Indians destroyed the most men is a moot point.) To 
bloody for small children or for anyone else not fond of yig 
lence. Cast: Gary Cooper, Richard Webb. 

Adults 14-18 8-; 
Matter of taste Yes 


Finders Keepers — Universal-International. Direction, Frederic 
de Cordova. An odd and occasionally tasteless mixture of farce 
and melodrama centers around a small family’s reactions to 4 
wagonload of paper money that their cherubic two-year-olg 
drags home from a gangster’s hiding place in a vacant field 
The father is a tempted and wavering ex-convict. The mothe 
wants no part of the money, but the jovially unscrupuloys 
grandmother gloats with delight and is ultimately overcome py | 
greed. As justice closes in, Junior strikes the final fantastic 
blow with his grandmother's gun. Baby Dusty Henley trud 

off with star honors—amiably smiling throughout the play and 





uttering his single word, “Hi,” at strategic moments, Cay: 
Tom Ewell, Evelyn Varden, Dusty Henley. | 
Adults 14-18 B14 
Matter of taste Poor 

0° Poor 
Flaming Feathers—Paramount. Direction, Ray Enright. Ruthles | 
Indian assaults, the wooden activities of the American cavalry | 
and a bloody attack up the walls of an ancient Indian qig | 
dwelling give a kind of violently caricatured life to a mediogye | 
western. Good acting and a beautiful desert background do no 
make up for the story’s savagery and lack of humanity. Cas: 
Sterling Hayden, Arlene Whalen. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


Fort Defiance—United Artists. Direction, John Rawlins. Scene 
of bloodshed and violence are held together by a sentimental 
plot in which the hero learns to care more about the well. 
being of the blind brother of the man he came to kill thay 
about vengeance. Stereotyped treatment of Indians adds to the 
mediocrity of this western. Cast: Dane Clark, Tracey Roberts. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor No 


Japanese War Bride—20th Century-Fox. Direction, King Vidor, 
Full of high hopes for a new life with her American soldie; 
husband, whom she married in Korea, a young Japanese gitl 
leaves her Old World home, with its ancient customs and 
traditions, for California. Rosy dreams fade, however, as one 
unpleasant reality after another faces her—the antagonism of 
the townspeople who remember Pearl Harbor, the undying 
bitterness of the mother whose son died on Bataan, the jealous 
of her sister-in-law. As the war bride lovely Shirley Yamaguchi 
has not only talent but charm and grace, and Don Taylor 
gives stature to his role of harassed husband. Yet a trite 
script, stereotyped situations, and inept handling of a delicate 
theme mar what could have been an important picture. Cast: 
Shirley Yamaguchi, Don Taylor. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Poor Poor Poor 


The Light Touch—MGM. Direction, Richard Brooks. Pier Angel 
lends charm and freshness to a shallow, sophisticated crime 
drama laid in Sicily and Tunis. The theft of a priceless 
ligious painting reveals the activities of a fashionable group 
of criminals. A young thief attempts to sell a valuable paint 
ing on his own. When the group becomes suspicious he hire 
an honest young woman artist to paint a duplicate. He de 
ceives her as to its purposes, but in the process of falling in 
love he becomes confused about his own. George Sanders play 
his usual urbane self, but his characterization seems a bit 
hackneyed. Cast: Stewart Granger, Pier Angeli, George Sanden 
Adults 14-18 8-4 
Fair of its kind Poor No 


On Dangerous Ground—RKO. Direction, Nicholas Ray. This i 








a melodrama with a message. The brutal, exciting story of1 
lonely and confused city police detective, made callous by hi 
contact with “human garbage,” attempts to express the beli¢! 
that whatever one receives from life and other people is # 
reflection of what one gives. Because of his ruthless handling 
of prisoners the policeman is sent to a country town to he 
track down a vicious killer and in the process meets a beautt 
ful blind girl who is devoting her life to a mentally retardel 
brother. Her love helps him to realize that hate destroys th 
hater. The early part of the picture is filmed in crisp doc 
mentary style, but emphasis on violence and a somewhat wea 
ending detract from its merits. Cast: Robert Ryan, Ida Lupi 
Adults 14-18 
Fair Yes 
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EXPLORING THE CHILD’s Wor vp. By Helen Parkhurst. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. $3.50. 


It is hard to think of any person, parent or other, who 
would not emerge from the reading of this book more 
sensitively and accurately qualified to perform his role on 
the human scene. For the book is a kind of miracle. It 
offers each reader a passport into one of the most tena- 
ciously mysterious territories on earth, the inner world of 
the child. 

Backed by her long creative and dramatically successful 
experience as founder and leader of the Dalton School, 
Helen Parkhurst has turned in recent years to the new 
media of communication—radio, recordings, and _ televi- 
sion. She has endeavored to see how she might employ 
these to release children into thoughtful, uninhibited dis- 
cussion of the things that matter most to them: their rela- 
tions with their parents and with brothers and sisters and 
playmates, the things they notice about how people act, 
and questions that perplex them. 

On thousands of feet of tape’ she recorded thousands 
of interviews with children—from preschool age to late 
adolescence and from every sort of background and race. 
In the process Miss Parkhurst found her method, a method 
that works with astounding success. 

Standing in a circle with a stout railing in front of 
them to grasp for comfort when inner tensions demand, 
with their shoes off so that feet can be firmly planted and 
toes can wriggle if need be, and with the smallest young- 
ster raised to a level where he can see eye to eye with the 
tallest-the children, half a dozen or so of them, talk. 
They talk to Miss Parkhurst, to one another, and to the 
listening radio audience about some subject not even pre- 
sented to them until just before they went on the air. 
Comparing experiences, exploring their feelings aloud, 
checking up on one another’s judgments, bringing into 
the open previously unrevealed hurts and perplexities, the 
children talk out how they think and feel about punish- 
ment, for example, or about lying or stealing or anger or 
conscience. 

Through this book parents everywhere—and other 
adults, too—can now listen in on these uninhibited, sin- 
cere, exploratory conversations. It seems impossible that 
anyone who so listens can fail to grow both more humble 
and more wise. 


—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 


FarHers Arr Parents Too: A Constructive GUIDE TO 
SuccEssFUL FATHERHOOD. By O. Spurgeon English, M.D., 
and Constance J. Foster. New York: Putnam, 1951. 


$3.75. 


Traditionally the care and guidance of children has 
been Mother’s job. Usually Father’s business has been 
simply to keep the family treasury replenished and per- 
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haps lay down the law when the youngsters get out of 
hand. But this pattern of family roles does not make for 
emotional health in the children. More and more we are 
realizing that Father’s cooperation, beyond breadwinning 
and disciplining, is important to children’s well-being. 
They learn from him; they react to him; and in their 
behavior they reflect him. 

The authors of this book are asking Father to recognize 
his influence and to use it well. They suggest many ways 
in which he can build happy relations with his children— 
by sharing the early jobs of feeding, bathing, and dressing; 
by handling with sympathy and understanding the con- 
flicts of childhood and adolescence; and later, after the 
children marry, by being a thoughtful father-in-law and 
grandparent. 

Although ideally Father and Mother are partners in 
guiding and caring for their child from the day it arrives, 
it is already too late for many fathers to start at this ideal 
point. Yet they need not continue to deny themselves and 
their children companionship and friendship in the years 
still left. The authors have a chapter of heartening coun- 
sel for fathers who may feel left-handed in making tardy 
overtures or shrink from stirring up a “What's come over 
Father?” atmosphere in the family. 

This is a book for Mother too. If Father is to have a 
hand in guiding his children, it is important for her to 
know what direction: he is taking and why. The journey 
ahead will probably be easier and infinitely more pleasant 
for both parents if each can count on the intelligent, 
understanding cooperation of the other. 

In sum, this sensible volume fills a definite need. No 
father—or mother—who wants genuine guidance toward 
successful parenthood should fail to read it. 


Tue Prope in Your Lire: PsyCHIATRY AND PERSONAL RE- 
LATIONS BY TEN LEapInGc AuTHorITIEs. Edited by Mar- 
garet M. Hughes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 
$3.50. 


“Know thyself,” a Greek sage urged his followers cen- 
turies ago, and the authors of this volume on psychiatry 
for laymen offer somewhat the same advice today. Men 
meager in knowledge of self stumble into unhappy mar- 
riages, blunder through their roles as parents, and make 
the same old mistakes on job after job. The specialists who 
wrote this book are interested in deepening insights to 
enrich a person’s life with his fellows and with himself. 
These ten authorities, each eminent in his field, offer no 
simple rule of thumb for happiness in our lifelong rela- 
tions and in our other more casual encounters, but they 
do make many penetrating observations and encourage 
some long, searching looks into the influences that make 
us the people we are. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Angels in the Outfield—Good for all ages. 

Arizona Manhuat— Mediocre for all ages. 

ba Fury-— Young children, good of its type; older children and adults, western 
ans. 

The Day the Earth Stood Still— Excellent for all ages. 

The Earth and Its People—Children, excellent; adults, very good. 

Jungle Manhuat— Poor for all ages. . 

Nevajo—Excellent for all but children under ten. 

Slaughter Trail—Good for all ages. 

Snake River Desp eradoes—Good western for all ages. 


Family 

Across the Wide Missouri—Good for all ages. 

Adventures of Captain Fabian— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

An American in Paris— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 

Bannerline—Good for all ages. 

The Barefoot Mailman— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

The Cave of Outlaws— Young children, commonplace; older children and adults, 
western fans, 

A Christmas Carol— Young children, no; older children and adults, fair. 

Close to My Heart— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Clouded Yellow— Young children, tense; older children and adults, excellent of its 
type. 

The Desert Fox— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Dise Jockey— Young children, yes; older children, good of its type; adults, fair. 

Drums in the Deep South— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Elopement— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Family Secret-— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

Ramee Sepang children, yes; older children, good; adults, good Hope 
comedy. 

Flame of Araby— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, fair. 

Force of Arms— Young children, yes; older children and adults, very good. 

Golden Girl— Young children, yes; older children and adults, excellent. 

The Guvest—Good for all ages. 

Havana Rose—Children, yes; adults, mediocre. 

The Highwayman— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Honey Chile— Young children, yes; older children and adults, matter of taste. 

Heng Kong— Young children, yes; older children and adults, mediocre. 

Hot Lead— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 

! Want You—Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Kid from Amarillo— Young children, poor; older children and adults, routine 
western, 

Lady from Texas— Young children, yes; older children, good; adults, good western. 

The + towgnad Hill Mokh—Young children, mature; older children and adults, ex- 
celient. 

Love Nest— Young children, of little interest; older children, yes; adults, fair. 

The Magic Carpet— Young children, poor; older children and adults, mediocre. 

Mr. Peek-a-Boo— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

No Highway in the Sky— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

a the Clouds with Sunshine— Y oung children, of little interest; older children and 
adults, fair. 

People Against O’Hara— Young children, mature; older children and adults, good. 

Purple Heart Diery— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

Que Vadis— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

The Red Badge of Covrage— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Saturday’s Hero— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Son of Dr. Jekyll— Young children, tense; older children, yes; adults, fair of its 
type. 

Submarine Command— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

The Tanks Are Coming— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Texas Carnival— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 

This Is Korea— Young children, tense; older children and adults, excellent. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Children, poor; adults, fair. 

Too Y To Kiss— Young children, yes; older children and adults, good. 

Week End with Father—F air for all ages. 

Westward the Womea— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good. 

When Worlds Collide— Mediocre for all ages. 


Adult 


Anne of the Indies— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Behave Yourself— Poor for all ages. 
Blue Veil— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, according to taste. 
The Bri Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, matter of taste. 
Come Fill the Cup— Young children, poor; older children and adults, fair. 
Criminal Lawyer— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Detective Story— Young children, mature; older children and adults, excellent. 
Double Dynamite— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, mediocre. 
His Kind of Woman— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
The Lady Pays Off— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Let’s Make It Legal—Poor for all ages. 
The Man with a Cloak— Young children, poor; older children, yes; adults, fair. 
Meet Wilson— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
The Mob— Young children, mature; older children, yes; adults, good of its kind. 
Oliver Twist— Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, excellent. 
On the Loose— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
People Will Talk— Young children, mature; older children and adults, entertaining. 
The Racket— Young or homey poor; older children, yes; adults, good. 
Red Mountaia— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Reunion in Reno— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
The Sea Hornet—Poor for all ages. 
Silver City—Children, poor; pe orig western fans. 
South of Caliente— Young children, poor; older children and adults, western fans. 
The Strange Door—Poor for all ages. 
A Streetcar Named Desire—Young children, no; older children, mature; adults, 

excellent. 
Ten Tall Men— Young children, yes; older children and adults, fair. 

somata ra = ages. 

Twe Tickets to Broadway— Poor for all ages. 
The Unknown Man— Young children, no; older children and adults, poor. 
Whip Hand— Young children, no; o children and adults, poor. “ee 
Young Scarface— Young children, no; older children, poor; adults, good of its kind. 
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POST EXCHAN( 


Dear Editor: 


The criticism in the December “Contents Noted 
the article in McCall’s Magazine, ‘‘Why Girls Hate 
Mothers” by Helen Eustis, was very interesting to 
since I had read the article and thought it quite g 

Most parents are themselves afraid of the word 
and will not allow it in their lives if it is known as 
However, it seems to me that hate is as natural an emg 
as love and is felt by all people, especially children 
different degrees of intensity. Until the child develg 
his or her complete sense of right and wrong we off 
find hate predominating over love. Although we disli 
think that hate is an emotion common to all, we 
have to accept this fact, do the best we can to counte 
it, and look forward to the day when hate will be aboli 
from this old world of ours by overpowering love. 

Children must be helped in their struggle against 
wrong emotions that have come down with us thre 
the ages. It is important for us to be able to look 
these emotions and know them for what they are, wheth 
expressed outwardly in words and actions or held j 
wardly in secret. 


Irving, Texas Mrs. W. L. 


Dear Editor: 


We are always interested in your excellent magagzi 
but every once in a while something hits particularly ¢ 
to cur work. In your December issue we were struck } 
the article “Guiding the Civic Impulse” by Earl S. Je 
son. This seemed to us important and well written, ,, 
Magazine Service Mary K. D 


Community Chests and Councils of America, Inc. 
New York City 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read your December issue and wish 
compliment you on the contents. . . . I wish to commel 
especially on the article “Is Your Child Underprivileged 
by Dr. Harold D. Lynch and Dr. William D. Snively, 
We are glad to see someone print an article stating th 
milk and its by-products are not the perfect food. . 

I believe that the sooner we get some real scient 
research on milk in its relationship to human bei 
the sooner we shall stop the progress of our degeneratiy 
diseases. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan WILLiAM A. ELts, DA 


Dear Editor: 


We would very much appreciate your permission to @ 
tribute to State Department missions throughout 1 
world, for translation and possible republication in Io 
periodicals, ““The United Nations and World Peace” ft 
the October 1951 issue of the National Parent-Teae 
Some condensation of the article may be necessary bee 
of space limitations in foreign newspapers and magafil 


Chief, Field Publications Section Royce M 
United States Department of State 


Permission was granted, of course, to reprint “ 
United Nations and World Peace” by Anthony Ede 
translation. :. 
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